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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 3. 1858, 


THE AMBER TRADE OF ANTIQUITY. 


The Greek word electron had a double signi- 
fication: it denoted amber, and also a metallic 
compound, formed by the mixture of gold and 
silver in certain proportions. Whichever of these 
significations was the original one, it is certain 
that the transfer from one to the other was owing 
to the tawny colour and the lustre which were 
common to the two substances. 

The use of the word electron in Homer and 
Hesiod, where it is described as applied to differ- 
ent ornamental purposes, does not determine its 
meaning. Buttmann, however, in his dissertation 
on the subject (Ueber das Elektron, Mythologus, 
vol. ii. p. 337.), has made it probable that it sig- 
nifies amber in the early epic poetry; and he de- 
rives the word from €Axa, in allusion to the electric 
properties of amber. The use of the word in the 
plural number for the ornaments of a necklace in 
two passages of the Odyssey (xv. 460., xviii. 295.), 
though not decisive, agrees best with the supposi- 
tion that knobs or studs of amber are meant, as 
in the passage of Aristophanes, where it denotes 
the ornaments fastened to a couch. (Eq. 532.) 
Upon this hypothesis, the acceptation of the word 
in the sense of pale gold would be derivative and 
secondary. (Compare Beckh, Metrol. Unter- 
suchungen, p. 129.) 

The fable of the daughters of the sun being 
changed into poplars on the banks of the river 
Eridanus, and their tears for the death of their 
brother Phaethon being converted into amber, 
though posterior to the early epic poetry, is ante- 
rior to Aschylus and the Attic tragedians, who 
introduced it into their dramas. Hyginus even 
ascribes this fable to Hesiod. (Buttmann, Jd. 
p- 342.) 

The notions of the ancients both as to the na- 
ture of amber, and the places where it occurred, 
were singularly conflicting and indistinct ; as we 
learn from the full compilation in Pliny (H. N., 
xxxvii. 11.). But although Theophrastus speaks 
of it as baving been found in Liguria (De Lapid., 
§ 16. edit. Schneider), it may be considered as cer- 
tain that the amber imported into ancient Greece 
and Italy was brought from the southern shores 
of the Baltic, where it is now almost exclusively 
obtained. According to Herodotus, amber was in 
his time reported to come from a river, called 
Eridanus by the barbarians, which flowed into the 
sea to the north. Herodotus however rejects 
this story: he considers the name Eridanus as 
being manifestly of Greek origin, and as invented 
by some poet; he cannot ascertain that such a 
river exists, or that Europe is bounded by sea to 
the west. He believes however, with respect 


both to amber and tin, that they come from coun- 
tries at the extremity of the earth (iii. 115.). The 


account of Pytheas the navigator (about 350 B.c.), ~ 


as recited to us by Pliny, is, that a shore of the ocean 
called Mentonomon, reaching 6000 stadia (750 
miles) in length, was inhabited by the Guttones, 
a nation of Germany ; that beyond this coast, at 
the distance of a day’s sail, the island of Abalus 
was situated ; that amber was thrown upon this 
island in spring by the waves, and was a marine 
concretion ; and that the natives used it as a fuel, 
and likewise sold it to their neighbours the Teu- 
toni. The account of Pytheas was, according to 
Pliny, followed by Timzus; with this exception, 
that he called the island, not Abalus, but Basilia 
(xxxvii. 11.). The testimony of Timeus is, how- 
ever, differently reported by Pliny in another 
_ (iv. 27.) ; he there states that, according to 

imeeus, there was an island one day's sail from 
the northern coast of Scythia, called Raunonia, 
into which amber was cast up by the waves in 
spring. In the same chapter he likewise says, that 
a large island off the northern coast of Scythia, 
which others called Baltia, was by Timeus called 
Basilia. The account of Diodorus is not very 
different, and is apparently derived from a similar 
source. He states that Basileia is an island in 
the ocean opposite the coast of Scythia beyond 
Galatia: that amber is cast up by the sea on this 
island, and that it occurs nowhere else; and that 
it is here collected and carried by the natives to 
the opposite continent, whence it is imported to 
Greece and Italy (v. 23.). 

Tacitus informs us, in his Germania (c. 45.), 
that the Zstui, who dwell on the right or eastern 
shore of the Suevic Sea, find in the shoal water 
and on the shore, amber, which they call glesum. 
Like other barbarians (he continues) they were 
incurious about its nature, and it lay for a long 
time among the other substances cast up by the 
sea; they made no use of it, until Roman luxury 
gave it value; they now collect it and send it on- 
wards, in a rude and unmanufactured state, and 
wonder at the price which they receive for it, 
Tacitus himself believes it to be a gum, which 
distils from trees in the islands of the west, under 
the immediate influence of the sun, falls into the 
sea, and is carried by the winds to the opposite 
coast. One of the islands in the Northern Ocean 
is stated by Pliny to have been named by the 
Roman soldiers Glessaria, from its producin 
glessum, or amber (glass): it had been seinioal 
by Drusus, and was called Austrania, Austravia, 
or Actania, by the natives (iv. 27., xxxvii. 11.). 
Pliny places it near the island of Burchana, which 
was between the mouths of the Rhine and the 
Sala, and was likewise taken by Drusus (Strab. 
vii. 1. 3.). 

These accounts agree in pointing to the northern 
coast of Europe as the place in which amber was 
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found in antiquity. Pliny, however, adds a state- 
ment of a more precise and satisfactory character. 
Amber was, he says, brought from the shores of 
Northern Germany to Pannonia: the inhabitants 
of this province passed it on to the Veneti, at the 
head of the Adriatic, who conveyed it further 
south, and made it known in Italy. The coast 
where it is found had (he says) been lately seen 
by a Roman knight, who was sent thither by Ju- 
lianus, the curator of the gladiatorian shows for 
the Emperor Nero, in order to purchase it in large 
quantities, This agent visited the coast in ques- 
tion, having reached it by way of Carnuntum, 
the distance from Carnuntum to the amber district 
being nearly 600 miles; and he brought back so 
large a supply, that the nets in the amphitheatre 
for keeping off the wild beasts were ornamented 
with amber at the interstices ; and the arms, the 
bier, and all the apparatus for one day were made 
of the same material. He brought with him one 
lump 13 Ibs. in weight (xxxvii. 11.). 

Carnuntum was a town of Upper Pannonia, on 
the southern bank of the Danube, between the 
modern Vienna and Presburg; and after the re- 
duction of Pannonia, it would without difficulty 
have been reached from the head of the Adriatic. 
From Carnuntum to the coast of the Baltic the 
distance (as Cluvier has remarked, Germ. Ant. p. 
692.) is not more than 400 miles. Hiillmann has 
pointed out that in the Middle Ages there was 
a commercial route from the Upper Vistula to 
Southern Germany, which, passing through Thorn 
and Breslau, reached the river Waas, and thus 
descended to the Danube (Handelsgeschichte der 
Griechen, p. 77.). A Roman knight, with a suffi- 
cient escort of slaves, would doubtless have effected 
this journey without serious difficulty. The large 
piece of amber which Pliny reports him to have 
brought is exceeded in size by a mass of 18 lbs. 
which is stated in M*Culloch’s Commercial Dic- 
tionary to have been found in Lithuania, and to 
be now preserved in the Royal Cabinet at Berlin. 
It appears from Tacitus that Claudius Julianus 
had still the care of the glaliators under Vitellius 
in 69 a.p. (Hist. iii. 57. 76.). He was murdered 
in the struggle which accompanied the downfal of 
that emperor. 

Hiillmann (Jd. p. 76.) justly points out the im- 
probability that the Pheenician navigators, how- 
ever enterprising they may have been, should have 
sailed through the Sound, and have carried on a 
trade with the southern coasts of the Baltic. He 
makes the remark that, in very early times, trade 
with remote regions was always conducted, not b 
sea, but by land. This opinion is doubtless well 
founded : one reason was the helplessness, timi- 
dity, and unskilfulness of the ancient navigation ; 
but another, and a more powerful one was, that 
land-traflic could be carried on by native travel- 
ling merchants, such as those mentioned by Livy 


as visiting different parts of Italy (iv. 24., vi. 2.): 
whereas navigators were foreigners, who came in 
a foreign ship, and were as such liable to all the 
dangers and disadvantages to which this class of 
persons were —o in antiquity. 

Briickner, in his Historia Reipublice Massilien- 
sium (p. 60.), adopts the view that amber was 
brought by an overland journey to the Mediter- 
ranean ; but he conceives Massilia to have been the 

int with which the connexion was established. 
aon however, much more probable that the 
more direct route to the head of the Adriatic was 
preferred ; and that even in the time of Homer 
amber had reached the Mediterranean, and had 
been diffused over the Grecian world by this 
channel. The Phenicians were probably the in- 
termediate agents by which this diffusion was 
effected. An embassy from the Astii, on the 
southern shores of the Baltic, who visited Theo- 
doric in the sixth century, and who brought him 
a present of amber, appears to have travelled to 
Italy by this route. (See the king's curious re- 
script of thanks, Cassiod. Var. v. 2.) 

Dr. Vincent, whose learned and judicious re- 
searches into the voyages of the ancients give 
great weight to his opinion, conceives it “to be 

ble to analogy and to history, that mer- 
chants travelled before they sailed;” and he refers 
to the transport of silk by land for a distance of 
more than 2800 miles. (Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean, 1807, 
vol. ii. pp. 365. 589.) 

Gibbon remarks, with respect to the ancient 
caravan trade in silk, that “a valuable merchan- 
dise of small bulk is capable of defraying the 
expense of land-carriage” (c. 40.). This obser- 
vation applies with peculiar force to amber, which 
combines a great value with a small bulk and a 
small weight. 

The Eridanus was originally, as Herodotus per- 
ceived, a purely poetical stream, without any geo- 
graphical position or character: its locality was at 
first unfixed; and Aischylus called it a river of 
Iberia. At an early period, however, the Eridanus 
became identified in the minds of the Greeks with 
the Po and the Adriatic (see Polyd. ii. 16, 17.) ; the 
Roman poets willingly adopted the fable, which 
ennobled the north of Italy with ancient mytholo- 
gical associations. Strabo indeed rejects it as 
groundless (v. i. 9.), and Lucian ridicules it in a 
short piece (De Electro), in which he describes 
himself as having been rowed up the Po, and 
having in vain inquired of the wondering boatmen 
if they could show him the poplars which distilled 
amber. But the identification of the Eridanus 
with the Po was doubtless not accidental. If the 
head of the Adriatic was the channel through which 
the Prussian amber found its way to the Greeks, 
it was natural that the story of the tears of the 
Heliades and the poplars which grew on the river 
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bank should be localised on the river which 
falls into the upper part of the Adriatic (see Bun- 
bury in Dr. Smith’s Geogr. Dict., art. Exipanvs). 
The collection of marvellous stories ascribed to 
Aristotle, written about 300 s.c., describes amber 
as agum which liquefied from poplars near the Eri- 
danus, in the extremity of the Adriatic, and which, 
having hardened into the consistency of a stone, 
was collected by the natives, and exported into 
Greece (De Mirab. Ausc. c. 81., see also Scymnus, 
v. 395.). Ovid relates this story in its original 
form of a metamorphosis, and shows how the tears 
of the Heliades hardened by the sun, and falling 
into the Eridanus, produced ornaments for the 
Roman ladies. 
“ Cortex in verba novissima venit. 

Inde fiuunt lacrime, stillataque sole rigescunt 

De ramis electra novis, que lucidus amnis 

Excipit, et nuribus mittit gestanda Latinis.” 

Met. ii, 363—6. 

An unnecessary attempt has been made by some 
writers to identify the Eridanus with some real 
river falling into the Baltic having a name of simi- 
lar sound (see Bayer de Venedis et Eridano Flu- 
vio in Comm. Acad. Petrop. 1740, vol. vii. p. 351.) ; 
but Heeren has remarked with justice that the 
Eridanus is a fabulous stream, which existed only 
in popular legend, and in the imagination of poets; 
and that nothing is gained by explaining it to 
mean the Rhine or the Raduna; the truth being 
that all such interpretations are purely arbitrary 
(ddeen, ii. 1. p. 179.). 

The story of amber being found near a river, as 
in the mythological fable, or in an island, as in 
the accounts of Pytheas and Timeus, does not 
rest on any foundation of fact. Even the insula 


Glessaria, which must be one of the islands to the | 


east of the Helder, off the coast of Holland and 
Friesland, appears to have received its name*from 
some accidental connexion with amber; as the is- 
lands on this coast are not known to have yielded 
that substance. The notion of amber being 


vellous Stories, affords a strong presumption that 
it was known to the Greeks of that age merely as 
| an article procured at a Celtic port. The remark 
| of Hiillmann, as to trade with remote countries 
| being carried on by land in early times, seems to 
| apply to tin not less than to amber. (See “N. & 
S. v. 101.) 
We learn from Pliny that Hanno, during the 
prosperous period of Carthage, sailed from Gades 
| to the extremity of Arabia, and left a written ac- 
count of his voyage. He adds that Himilco was 
sent at the same time to examine the external 
| coasts of Europe (ii. 67., and see v. 1.). The 
periplus of Hanno is extant; his voyage was 
| partly for the foundation of colonies, and partly for 
| discovery ; he is supposed to have sailed along the 
| coast as far as Sierra Leone; and, according to the 
best-considered conjecture, his expedition took 
place about 470s.c. (C. Miiller, Geogr. Grec. Min. 
vol. i. Prol. p. xxii.) The discoveries of Himilco, 
as preserved in a written record, are referred to by 
| Avienus in his geographical poem, the Ora Mari- 
| tima. He describes certain islands, called the 
| Estrymnian islands, off the coast of Spain, with 
| which the Tartessians traded, which produced tin 
and lead, and which were only two days’ sail from 
| the islands of the Hibernians and the Albiones. 
| He proceeds to say that the Carthaginians, both 
| of the mother-country and the colonies, passed 
| the Pillars of Hercules, and navigated the western 
| sea. Himilco stated from personal experience 


that the voyage occupied at least four months, and 
| he described the dangers of these unknown waters 
| by saying that there was no wind to impel the 
| ship; that its course was impeded by weed; and 
that while in this helpless state, it was surrounded 
| by marine monsters (v. 80—119.). If the date of 
| the voyages of Hanno and Himilco is correctly 
| fixed, it follows that, at a period subsequent to the 
| expedition of Xerxes, the Carthaginians, though 
| there was a Pheenician establishment at Gades, 
| had not carried their navigation far along the 


found in islands gave rise to the belief in the | coasts of the Atlantic; and that they then sent 


existence of the Electrides at the mouth of the 
Po, at the extremity of the Adriatic (Aristot. ib. ; 
Steph. Byz. in v. ; Mela, ii.7.). Both Strabo and 
Pliny (ib.) remark that the Electrid islands are a 
fiction, and that none such exist in the spot indi- 
eated. It may be remarked that the obscurity of 
vision, caused by distance, multiplied Britain into 
a group of tin islands (Cassiterides). 

There is no mention of amber in the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, and, after the facts above collected, we may 
confidently reject the suggestion of Heeren, that | 
the Tyrians sailed into the Baltic, and traded di- | 
rectly with the Prussian coast (ib. p. 178.). Even | 
with respect to tin, nearly all our positive evidence 

ints to its being brought from Britain across 
Gaul to Massilia. ‘The fact of its being called 
“ Celtic tin,” in the Aristotelic collection of Mar- 


out two voyages of discovery — one to the south, 
the other to the north—at the public expense. 
The report of Himilco, that the voyage from Gades 
to the tin islands (i. e. to. Cornwall) occupied at 
least four months; and that navigation in these 
remote waters was impeded by the motionless air, 
by the abundance of seaweed, and by the monsters 
of the deep, —fables which the ancient mariners re- 
counted of unexplored seas,— could not be very at- 
tractive to the traders of the Carthaginian colonies. 
We learn however from Scylax that in his time 
the Carthaginians had established many factories 
to the west of the Pillars of Hercules; and it is 
highly probable that the merchants who dwelt in 
them may have sailed along the coasts of Spain 
and Gaul for a certain distance to the north. 
Whatever were the profits of this distant trade, 
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the Carthaginians seem to have maintained their 
commercial monopoly with the utmost jealousy. 
They are stated by Strabo to have sunk any 
strange ship which sailed even as far as Sardinia 
or Cadiz (xvii. 1. 19.); and the same geographer 
tells a story of a patriotic Carthaginian a 
his own vessel in order to prevent a Roman navi- 
gator, who had followed him, from finding the 
course to the tin islands. Up to that time, he 
says, the Carthaginians carried on the tin trade 
from Cadiz, and secured the monopoly by conceal- 
ing the route. At length, however, the Romans 
discovered the way; and when P. Crassus, the 
lieutenant of Cesar, had crossed over to the tin 
islands, the navigation became well known, al- 
though their distance from the mainland was 
greater than that of Britain (iii. 5.11.). This 
story is not very intelligible, nor is it easy to fix 
a date for the occurrence; for the Romans were 
not a seafaring people, and they were not likely 
to attempt voyages beyond the Pillars of Hercu- 
les before the destruction of Carthage in 146 B.c. ; 
whereas after that time the Carthaginians had no 
ships or factories ; Gades had been sixty years in 
the hands of the Romans; and even since the end 
of the Second Punic war the Romans had been 
able to extort the secrets of the Carthaginians 
without resorting to stratagem. The account of 
P. Crassus opening the navigation with the tin is- 
lands (which Strabo considered as distinct from 
Britain) cannot be easily reconciled with the fact 
that before and during Cesar's life the trade in 
British tin was carried on through Gaul. 

Gades was originally a Tyrian settlement; it sub- 
sequently became Carthaginian, but its fidelity 
to Carthage seems to have been ambiguous; for 
there was a party in it which was in traitorous 
correspondence with the Romans during the 
Second Punic war (Livy, xxviii. 23.30.). ‘Strabo 
says that the Phenicians occupied the productive 
district of southern Spain from a period earlier 
than Homer down to the time when it was taken 
from them by the Romans (iii. 2.14.). Their 

nce can be clearly traced westwards along 
the coast inhabited by the Bastuli as far as the 
Pillars of Hercules, and from the Pillars along 
the Turdetanian coast as far as the Anas or Gua- 
diana, or perhaps as far as the Sacred Promon- 
tory, the south-western extremity of Lusitania 
(Cape St. Vincent). See Movers, Das Phini- 
zische Alterthum, vol. ii. pp. 615—647. Ulysippo, 
the modern Lisbon, is treated by Greek traditions 
as a foundation of Ulysses. This is a mere etymo- 
logical mythus; and the conjecture of Movers, 
derived from the occurrence of the termination 
-ippo in other proper names, that this is a Pheni- 
cian form, is probable (Jb. 639.). But if the 
Pheenicians, either of Tyre or Carthage, esta- 
blished any colonies or factories on the western 
coast of Spain, they must have been obscure and 


unimportant, and have perished without leaving 
any historical vestiges of their origin. 

Some commerce was doubtless carried on by 
the Carthaginians, from Gades, with the external 
coasts of Spain and Gaul, and with the southern 
shores of Britain; but there is nothing to show 
that the Tyrians traded with any country beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, except the passage in 
Ezekiel alluding to the tin trade with Tarshish, 
and the existence of tin in Greece at the time of 
Homer. If we suppose tin to have been conveyed 
across Gaul in those early times, these facts prove 
nothing more than a trade between Tyre and a 
- in the western part of the Mediterranean. 

his last is the hypothesis respecting the ‘Tyrian 
tin trade which is adopted by Movers in his 
learned work on the Phenicians. He rejects the 
theory of an ancient trade in tin between Tyre 
and India, which has been founded on the resem- 
blance of the Sanscrit Kastira to the Greek xacci- 
tepos. He holds, on the contrary, that this form, 
as well as the Aramaic Kastir and the Arabic 
Kasdir, were derived from the Greek ; he refers to 
the passages concerning tin in the Periplus of Ar- 
rian, as showing that this metal was anciently im- 
ported into Arabia and India from Alexandria ; 
and he believes that the Malacca tin had not been 
worked in antiquity (J. iii. 1. pp. 62-5.) The 
only trace of Indian tin which occurs in any an- 
cient author, is the article in Stephanus of By- 
zantium, which states, on the authority of the 
Bassarica of Dionysius, that Cassitira was an island 
in the ocean near India, from which tin was ob- 
tained. The Bassarica was a poem; and its author, 
Dionysius, was apparently Dionysius Periegetes, 
who lived at the end of the third or the beginnin 
of the fourth century of our era. It celebrat 
the exploits of Bacchus, and, among others, re- 
counted his expedition to India, where it enume- 
rated many names of places (see Bernhardy ad 
Dionys. Perieg. pp. 507. 515.). Whether this 
geographical poet knew of tin being imported into 
Europe from the island of Banca, or whether he 
considered the Indian island of Cassitira as a tin 
island on mere etymological grounds, cannot now 
be determined ; though the latter supposition seems 
the more probable. 

The Greeks were for centuries acquainted both 
with tin and amber, probably through the inter- 
mediation of the Phenicians, without obtaining 
any certain knowledge of the places from which 
they came. Their incurious ignorance, however, 
was not confined to the two articles in question ; it 
extended likewise to ivory. That ornamental and 
useful substance was known to the Jews in the time 
of Solomon, about 1000 n.c. (1 Kings x. 22.), and 
to the Greeks in the time of Homer, probably 
about 200 years later. It reached the shores of 
the Mediterranean, through various hands, from 
India, and the remote parts of Africa (Paus. i. 
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12. 4., v. 12.3.). But the early Greeks know 
nothing of the animal to which it belonged. The 
word elephas, with them, meant simply ivory. 
Herodctus mentions the elephant, as an animal, 
and describes it as occurring in the western ex- 
tremity of Africa (iv. 191.). Ctesias, a contem- 
rary of Xenophon, oy to have been the 
t Greek who spoke of the elephant from per- 
sonal knowledge; he had seen the animal at 
Babylon (lian, Hist. An. xvii. 29.; Behr, ad 
Ctes. pp. 268. 352.). The Greeks, however, may 
be said to have first seen the elephant in the ex- 
pedition of Alexander: it was in consequence of 
their acquaintance with his military capacities 
that the successors of Alexander first used the 
Asiatic elephant in war, and that the Egyptian 
kings and the Carthaginians afterwards used the 
African elephant for the same purpose (see Ar- 
mandi, Histoire Militaire des Eléphants, Paris, 
1843, pp. 39—43. 64. 85. 134.), Armandi, in his 
military history of the elephant, calls attention to 
this fact, and remarks that the ancients for a long 
time decorated themselves with pearls, and wore 
garments of silk, before they knew that the former 
were obtained from a shell-fish, and that the latter 
was fabricated by an insect. The natural history 
of the pearl was indeed known to Theophrastus 
(De Lapid. § 36. ed. Schneider), as that of the 
silkworm was to Aristotle; but Virgil seems to 
have thought that silk, like linen and cotton, was 
a vegetable product: he describes it as the deli- 
cate fleece which the Seres, or Chinese, combed 
from the leaves of trees, Georg. ii. 121. 
G. C. Lewis. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH'S EARL OF ESSEX. 


Some years ago, anterior to the publication by 
Captain Devereux of the Lives and Letters of the 
three Earls of Essex, 1 made considerable collec- 
tions for a separate biography of Robert Deve- 
reux, the decapitated favourite of Queen Eliza- 
beth. For this purpose I purchased a considerable 
mass of contemporary, or nearly contemporary, 
manuscripts; and turning them over again a day 
or two since, I found several, not hitherto noticed, 
which throw light especially on the fatal transac- 
tion which terminated the career of the principal 

arty concerned in it, and of ‘several of his fol- 
owers. Some account of them may be acceptable 
in “N. & Q.” 

They profess to have been copied from the ori- 
ginals in the handwriting of Sir Robert Cecil, but 
whether those originals still exist is a question I 
am unable to answer. The first to which I shall 
advert has no date, but clearly belongs to the 
spring of 1601, and is thus headed: “ ‘The Names 
of such as were in the late Action of Rebellion,” 
referring, of course, to the late rash outbreak of 
the Earl of Essex and his friends on February 8, 


1601. I have never met elsewhere with any such 
enumeration, and it begins with 
“The E. of Essex, Lord Sandes, 
Erle of Rutland, Lord Mountegle, 
Earle of Southamp- Lord Cornwall.” 
ton, 


It then proceeds to the 


“ Sir Charles Danvers, 
Sir Christopher. 
Blount, 
Sir John Davies, 
Sir Gelly Merrick, 
Sir Robert Vernon, 
Sir Henry Carew of 


offenders next in rank : 


Sir Charles Percy, 

Sir Josselyn Percy, 

Sir Edmond Bayn- 
ham, 

Sir Thomas West, 

Sir W. Constable, 

Sir Edward Littleton, 


Kent, Sir Christopher Hay- 
Sir Edw. Michel- don.” 
borne, 


After about forty other names, including Fra. 
Tresham, Edw. Kynnersley, John Arden, Robert 
Catesby, Richard Greys (after whose name the 
words “for powder” are inserted), Anthony 
Rowse, &c., we come to the following memoran- 
dum : — 

“Lord Sussex, prisoner at Sir John Stanhope’s, 

Lord Bedford, at Alderman Holydaye’s, 

Lord Rich, at Mr. Sackford’s,” 
neither of which names have been previously in- 
serted. The preceding list may perhaps be looked 
upon as in a manner introductory to the next do- 
cument, which is headed, “ The names of the 
Traytors, and the several places of imprisonment.” 
I see that Capt. Devereux, having no particular 
information on the point, only dismisses it in ge- 
neral terms (vol. ii. p. 147.); but here we have 
all the particulars, none of which, as far as I am 
aware, were previously known to historians or 
biographers. Thus we are told that — 


“ Therle of Essex, | Lo. Monteagle, 
Therle of Rutland, | Sir Charles Danvers, 


Therle of Southamp- and 
ton, Sir Christopher 
Lord Sands, Blount,” 


Lo. Cromwell, 


were confined in the Tower; while Sir John Da- 
vies and Sir Gilly Merricke were sent to Newgate. 
Tresham, “ Sir Tho. Tresham’s son,” Sir Rob. Ver- 
non, Sir Henry Carey, and Sir Edw. Michelborne, 
were secured in the Gatehouse; and Sir Charles 
Percy, Sir Jaslen Percy, Francis Manners, and Sir 
Edw. Baynham, with many others of less note, in 
the Fleet. Sir Thomas West, “ son and heire to the 
Lo. Leware,” and five others, were confined in the 
Counter in the Poultry, while others, including 
Catesby and Littleton, were in Wood Street 
Counter. Sir Christr. Heydon, Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, Gray Bridges, “son and heire to the Lo. 
Shandoys,” were sent to the White Lion Prison. 


Against the names of Owen Salisbury and Tracy 
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“slain” is written in the margin, and of E. Rey- 
noldes (private secretary to Essex), Cuffe, Ke- 
mishe, and about a dozen others it is said, “ all 
these are suspected, and not known yet whither 
they be committed ;” so that it is clear that the 
paper was prepared very early after the commo- 
tion. In a sort of postscript it is mentioned that 
“The ladie Ritche is with Mr. Sackforde, and 
The Earl of Bedford with Sir John Stanhope ;” 
whereas we have been previously told that the lat- 
ter nobleman was “at Alderman Holydayes.” All 
these details are interesting with reference to so 
remarkable an incident: we know the result as 
regards the principal offender and some of his ac- 
complices, and we are informed in general terms 
that many others were allowed by heavy fines to 


buy themselves out of the hands of the execu- | 


tioner. The papers in my possession enable me 
to show, not only the sums originally demanded 
from the prisoners, but those for which they were 
subsequently commuted. I subjoin a statement, 
entitled “ Fynes imposed on the Noblemen, and 
other Confederates in the late Rebellion ; the first 
column containing the amount of fine required, 
and the second the amount of fine exacted. Where 
the second column is left blank, we may presume 
that there was no mitigation of the pecuniary pun- 
ishment : — 


“Earle of Rutland - - 380,000" 20,000" 
Erle of Bedford - - 20,000" 10,000" 
Baron Sandys - - 10,000" 5000" 
Baron Cromwell - - 65000" 2000" 
SirH. Parker, Lo. Montegle 8000" 4000" 
Sir Charles Percy - - 500" 

Sir Josselin Percy - 

Sir Henry Carey - - 400" 

Sir Robert Vernon - 500" 100" 
Sir William Constable - 300" 100" 
Robert Catesbye - - 4000" 

Francis Tresham - - 8000" 

Francis Manners - - 400" 

Sir George Manners - 400" 

Sir Thomas West - -  1000™ 

Gray Bridges - - 1000" 

Sir Edward Michelborne - 500™ 200" 
Thomas Crompton - 400" 

Walter Walsh - 400" 

Sir Edw. Littleton “ 400" 

Richard Cholmely - 500" 200" 
Capt. Selb - 200" 

Robert Dallington 100" 

Mallery - - 500" 200! 
Edward Bushell - - 300" 100" 
William Downehall - 100" 

Gosnall  - - 40" 

Francis Buck - - 40" 
Edward Wiseman - 100" 
Capt. Whitlock - - 40" 
Christopher Wright - 40" 
John Wright - 40"! 


Charles Ogle - - 40" 
John Vernon 100" 
Ellys Jones - - 40" 
Arthur Bromefield - 40" 
Jobn Salisbury - - 40" 
Capt. William Norreys - 40".” 


In my recently published Life of Shaks " 
pitied to the of works, i. p. 
154., and vol. iii. p. 214., I have inserted copies of 
the original examinations of Augustine Phillips, 
the actor, and of Sir Gilly Merrick, respecting the 
performance of a play on the story of Richard IT. 
They were derived from the State Paper Office, as 
| well as that remarkable note from Lord Buck- 
| hurst and Sir R. Cecill, introducing the two execu- 
| tioners to the Tower, who were to behead Lord 
Essex ; and it is more than likely that the infor- 
| mation above communicated would be confirmed, 
| and added to by documents there preserved. 
| What I have given is from papers in my own cus- 
tody, and to it, on a future occasiorf, I may add 
some notes and letters from Essex to Elizabeth 
(from my own ancient copies) which have never 

et seen the light, and of which Capt. Devereux 
had no information. J. Payne 

Maidenhead. 


MARTIN MARPRELATE RHYMES. 


The following bibliographical and literary trea- 
sure is copied from the original in my ssion. 
It is a quarto of four leaves, in black letter, the 
last page blank. Copies are also preserved in the 
libraries of Lambeth Palace, the British Museum, 
Bodley, &c. Although the tract is undated, we 
learn from internal evidence that it was printed 


Hay any Worke for Cooper. There is another 
+ edition entitled Rythmes against Martin Marre- 
Prelate. This latter has been reprinted (with 
some errors) in D'Israeli’s Quarrels of Authors. 
The learned editor says, “ As a literary curiosity, 
I shall preserve a very rare poetical tract, which 
describes with considerable force the Revolu- 
tionists of the reign of Elizabeth. They are 
indeed those of wild democracy : and the subject 
of this satire will, I fear, be never out of time. 
It is an admirable political satire against a mob- 
government. In our poetical history, this speci- 
men too is curious, for it will show that the 
stanza in alternate rhymes, usually denominated 
Elegiac, is adapted to very opposite themes. The 
solemnity of the versification is impressive, and 
the satire equally dignified and keen.” 

The following “ rhymes” are very unequal. 
The sense of some of the stanzas is sometimes 
doubtful. They might, perhaps, have been ren- 
dered more intelligible by amended punctuation, 
but this is a liberty I have not thought proper to 
exercise. 


in 1589, and very shortly after the publication of . 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Rev. W. Maskell, in his History of the 
Marprelate Controversy (8vo. 1845, pp. 207.) 
says, “ There were also at least two, perhaps 
more, poetical tracts against Martin.” I can 
enumerate four; and, should the present reprint 
prove acceptable to the readers of “ N. & Q.,” I 
propose, at convenient seasons, adding the re- 
maining three to its pages. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavtt. 


“A WHIP FOR AN APE: 


OR, 
MARTIN DISPLAIED. 


“ Ordo Sacerdotum fatuo turbatur ab omni, 
Labitur et passim Religionis honus, 


“ Since reason (Martin) cannot stay thy pen, 
We’il see what rime will doo: have at thee then. 


“ A dizard late skipt out upon our stage ; 
But in a sacke, that no man might him see: 
And though we knowe not yet the paltrie page, 
Himselfe hath Martin made his name to bee. 
A proper name, and for his feates most fit ; 
+ The only thing wherein he hath shew’d wit. 


“ Who knoweth not, that Apes men Martins call ; 
Which beast this baggage seemes as’t were himselfe : 
So as both nature, nurture, name, and all, 
Of that’s expressed in this apish elfe. 
Which ile make good to Martin Marr-als face, 
In three plaine poynts, and will not bate an ace. 


“ For first the Ape delights with moppes and mowes, 
And mocketh Prince and peasants all alike ; 
This jesting Jacke, that no good manner knowes, 
With his Asse-heeles presumes all States to strike. 
Whose scoffes so stinking in each nose doth smell, 
As all mouthes saie of dolts he beares the bell. 


“ Sometimes his choppes doo walke in poynts too hie, 
Wherein the Ape himselfe a Woodcocke tries: 
Sometimes with floutes he drawes his mouth awrie, 
And sweares by his ten bones, and falselie lies. 

Wherefore be what he will I do not passe, 
He is the paltriest Ape that ever was. 
“ Such fleering, leering, jarring fooles bopeepe ; 
Such habaes, teehees, weehees, wild colts play : 
Such sohoes, whoopes and hallowes, hold and keepe ; 
Such rangings, ragings, revelings, roysters ray, 
With so foule mouth, and knave at every catch, 
Tis some knaves neast did surely Martin hatch. 


** Now out he runnes with Cuckowe King of May, 
Then in he leapes with a wild Morrice daunce ; 
Now strikes he up Dame Lawsens * lustie lay ; 
Then comes Sir Jeffries ¢ ale tub, tapde by chaunce: 
Which makes me gesse, (and I can shrewly smell) 
He loves both t’one and t’other passing well. 


“ Then straight as though he were distracted quite, 
He chafeth like a cutpurse layd in Warde; 
And rudely railes with ail his maine and might, 
Against both Knights and Lords without regarde: 
So as Bridewell must tame his dronken fits, 
And Bedlam helpe to bring him to his wits. 


* This woman is noticed in one of the mock Epitaphs 
upon Martin’s funeral. 

+ Alluding to some person, or persons, ruinously fined 
for taking active part with Martin. D/’Israeli points this 
out, but does not say who the parties were. 


“ But Martin, why in matters of such waight, 
Doest thou thus play the Dawe and dancing foole? 
O sir (quoth he) this is a pleasant baite 
For men of sorts, to traine them to my schoole. 
Ye noble States how can you like hereof, e 
A shamelesse Ape at your sage heads should scoffe? 


“ Good Noddie now leave scribling in such matters, 
They are no tooles for fooles to tend unto; 
Wise men regard not what mad Monckies patters ; 
Twere trim a beast should teach men what to do. 
Now Tarleton’s;* dead the Consort lackes a vice: 
For knave and foole thou maist beare pricke and price. 


“ The sacred sect and perfect pure precise, 
Whose cause must be by Scoggins jests ¢ maintained ; c 
Ye shewe although that purple Apes disguise, ; i, 
Yet Apes are still, and so must be disdainde. es 
For though your Lyons lookes weake eyes escapes 
Your babling bookes bewraies you all for Apes. 


“ The next poynt is, Apes use to tosse and teare 
What once their fidling fingers fasten on ; 
And clime aloft and cast downe every where, pe ¢ 
And never staies till all that stands be gon. mi 
Now whether this in Martin be not true, 4 Ne 
You wiser heads marke here what doth ensue. 


“ What is it not that Martin doth not rent? 
Cappes, Tippets, Gownes, blacke Chivers, Rotchets 
white; 
Communion bookes, and Homelies, yea so bent 
To teare, as womens wimples feele his spite. 
Thus tearing all, as all Apes use to doo; 
He tears withall the Church of Christ in two. 


“ Marke now what things he meanes to tumble downe, 
For to this poynt to looke is worth the while, 
In one that makes no choyce twixt Cap and Crowne; 
Cathedrall Churches he would faine untile, 
And snatch up Bishops lands, and catch away 
All gaine of learning for his prouling pray. 


“ And thinke you not he will pull downe at length 
As well the top from tower, as Cocke from steeple? 
And when his head hath gotten some more strength, 
To play with Prince, as now he doth with people? 
Yes, he that now saith, Why should Bishops bee? 
Will next crie out, Why Kings? The Saincts are free. 


“ The Germaine Boores with Clergie men began, 
But never left till Prince and Peeres were dead : 
Jacke Leydon was a holie zealous man, 
But ceast not till the Crowne was on his head. 
And Martins mate Jacke Strawe would alwaies ring 
The Clergies faults, but sought to kill the King. 


“ Oh that, quoth Martin, th’ were a Noble man! 
A vaunt vile villaine: tis not for such swads. 
And of the Counsell too; Marke Princes then: 
These roomes are caught at by these lustie lads. 
For Apes must climbe, and never stay their wit, 
Untill on top of highest hilles they sit. 


“ What meane they els, in every towne to crave 
Their Priest and King like Christ himselfe to be? 
And for one Pope ten thousand Popes to have, 
And to controll the highest he or she? 
Aske Scotland, that, whose King so long they crost, 
As he was like his Kingdome to have lost. 


* This celebrated actor and buffoon died Sept. 3rd, 
1588. He is alluded to in Oh read over D. John Bridges 
(Epistle) ; and again in some Rhymes —~— Martin. 

+ Supposed to have been written by Dr. Andrew Borde. 
It was licensed to Colwell in 1566, but the earliest edition 
at present known, bears the date of 1626, 
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“ Beware ye States and Nobles of this land, 
The Clergie is bat one of these mens buts: 
The Ape at last on masters necke will stand ; 
Then gegge betime these gaping greedie guts, 
Least that too soone, and then too late ye feele, 
He strikes at head that first began with heele. 


“ The third tricke is, what Apes by flattering waies 
Cannot come by, with biting they will snatch : 
Our Martin makes no bones, but plainlie saies, 
Their fists shall walke, they will both bite and 
scratch. 
He’il make their hearts to ake, and will not faile, 
Where pen cannot, their penknife shall prevaile. 


“ But this is false, he saith he did but mocke : 
A foole he was that so his words did scan. 
He only ment with pen their pates to knocke : 
A Knave he is, that so turns cat in pan. 
But Martin sweare and stare as deepe as hell, 
Thy sprite thy spite and mischievous mind doth tell. 


“ The thing that neither Pope with Booke nor Bull, 
Nor Spanish King with ships could do without, 
Our Martins heere at home will worke at full ; 
If Prince curbe not betimes the rabble rout. 
That is, destroy both Church, and State, and all; 
For if t’one faile, the other needes must fall. 


“ Thou England then whom God doth make so glad, 
Through Gospels grace and Princes prudent raigne : 
Take heede least thou at last be made as sad, 
Through Martins makebates marring, to thy paine. 
For he marres all, and maketh nought, nor will, 
Save lyes and strife, and workes for Englands ill. 


“ And ye grave men that answere Martins mowes: 
He mockes the more, and you in vain loose times: 
Leave Apes to dogges to baite, their skins tocrowes, 
And let old Lanam* lash him with his rimes. 
The beast is proud when men wey his enditings: 
Let his worke goe the waie of all wast writings.t 


“ Now Martin, you that say you will spawne out 
Your broyling brattes in every towne to dwell; 
We will provide in each place for your route 
A bell and whippe, that Apes do love so well. 
And if ye skippe, and will not wey the checke 
We'il have a springe, and catch you by the necke. 


* And so adieu mad Martin-marre-the-land, 
Leave off thy worke, and more worke rs hears’t thou 
me? 

Thy work’s nought worth, take better worke in hand : 
ou marr’st thy worke, and thy work will marre 
thee. 

Worke not a newe, least it doth worke thy wracke, 
And thou make worke for him that worke doth lacke. 


“ And this 1 warne thee Martins Monckies face, 
Take heed of me, my rime doth charme thee bad: 
I am a rimer of the Irish race, 
And have alreadie rimde thee staring mad. 
But if thou ceasest not thy bald jests still to spread, 
V’le never leave, till I have rimde thee dead,” 


* Query, was this old Robert Laneham, “ Clerk of the 
Council-Chamber door, and also keeper of the same,” the 
author of the Letter from Killingworth ? 

+ D’Israeli’s copy reads “ vast writings.” 

t This alludes to the scurrilous reply to Bishop Cooper 
— Hay any Worke for Cooper. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


I do not find in the Histories of this favourite 
watering-place by T. B. Burr in 1766, Amsinck 
in 1810, or John Britton in 1832, any notice of 
the pursuits, &c., of the visitors in the early part 
of the last century : so I send you a description 
by Mr. Ward, author of the London Spy, in vol. 
ii. Y of Familiar "Letters, published by Samuel Briscoe 
in 1724. He says that — 


“The chiefest pastimes, next the old trade of Basket- 
making, are the four following: Bowling at Rusthall 
Green, where fools lose their money, and knaves win it; 
Dancing upon Southborough Green; Walking in the 
Grove where the Ring-doves coo above, whilst the lovers 
bill below and project all things in order to make them- 
selves happy at the next merry meeting; and Gaming at 
the Groom-porters, where every one strives to win, whilst 
the box runs away with the money. Lodgings are so 
dear and scarce, that a beau is sometimes glad of a barn, 
and a lady of honour content to lie in a garret: the horses 
being commonly put to grass for the servants to lie in the 
stable. My landlord was a farmer, and his very out- 
houses were so full that, having sheared some sheep, he 
abated me half-a-crown a week to let the wool lie in my 
bedchamber. The most noble of their provisions is a 
pack-saddle of mutton and a wheat-ear pie, which is ac- 
counted here a feast for a Heliogabalus, and is indeed so 
costly a banquet, that a man may go over to Amsterdam, 
treat half a dozen friends with a fish dinner, and bring 
them back‘again into their own country almost as cheap 
as you can give yourself and your mistress a true Tun- 
bridge wells entertainment. The es chiefly produced 
by this part of the country are beer made of wood-dried 
malt, and wine drawn out of a birch tree: the first is in- 
fected with such a smoaky tang, that you would think it 
was brewed in a chimney; and every pint you drink, in- 
stead of quenching your draught, begets a thirst after a 
gallon; the latter as "tis ordered drinks almost like mead, 
and makes a man’s mouth smell of honey.” 

I believe that the fermented juice of the birch- 
tree is still drank in some parts of England. Can 
your readers name them ? 

The difference between the gaiety of Tunbridge 
Wells in the summer and its dulness out of the 
season, was well marked by the common saying: 
* Where are you going to?” “To Tunbridge 
Wells, where did you think ? change me a guinea;” 
contrasted with the reply, ‘To Tunbridge Wells, 
good lack!! Give me change for a shilling.” 

Wa. Durrant Coorzr. 

81. Guilford Street, Russell Square. 


DESIDERIUS ERASMUS: THE CICERONIANUS. 


In the accounts which are given of celebrated 
works which few readers are to see, there is al- 
most always wanting a good specimen taken from 
the very work itself. Sometimes it is difficult to 
select quotations which are neither too long nor 
too dependent on context for their force: but in 
many cases it may be feared that the literary his- 
torian does not read with sufficient closeness to 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 9 


become sensible of the existence of the proper 
passages. Being lately engaged in reading (for 
amusement only, and therefore with attention), 
the Ciceronianus, I found a passage which might 
well have become the stock-quotation, the stereo- 
typed specimen, of this very witty but rather prolix 
satire ; the product of a day in which the manual 
was a thick folio, and the squib a not very thin 


octavo. 

If Addison and Erasmus had chan times 
and places, they would probably have taken each 
other’s parts as nearly as this could have been 
done. Erasmus was the gentlemanly satirist of 
his day: would that he could have written one 
truly posthumous work to lash the thousand pun- 
sters who made epigrams which they called epi- 
taphs, by help of the word Desiderius! Perhaps 
the following is the least objectionable : — 

“ Fatalis series nobis invidit Erasmum, 
Sed Desiderium tollere non potuit.” 

For myself I prefer the following, though the 
quality is matched by the quantity : — 

“ Hie jacet Hrasmus, qui quondam bonus erat mus, 
Rodere qui solitus, roditur a vermibus.” 

The Ciceronianus, as is well known, is a dialogue 
in ridicule of the affectation current among scho- 
lars of using no word nor idiom except such as 
had been used by Cicero. ‘The learned world was 
making a desperate effort to paganise itself. A 
cardinal would not read the Vulgate, for fear of 
injury to his Latinity. Men altered their names: 
many a devout Peter looked like a heathen under 
the form Petreius; and Johannes Paulus Parisius 
got rid of all likeness to a Christian by transpo- 
sition into Aulus Janus Parrhasius. Theological 
terms were gradually disappearing among a class 
of theological writers ; and it was becoming rather 
difficult to know whether Christ or Jupiter was 
their lawgiver. The satire of Erasmus is thrown 
over every aspect of the question. It is frequently 
sparkling wit; and, but for its fearful length and 
consequent dilution, would have been reprinted 
for two centuries at least. The preface is dated 
February, 1528; and in that year I believe it 
was published. 

As may be supposed, the absurdity of Christian 
writers finding all their theological words in 
Cicero is made very prominent. Erasmus asks 
how the following is to, be rendered from Cicero’s 
writings : — 

Jesus Christus, Verbum et Filius wterni Patris, juxta 

phetias venit in mundum, ac factus homo, sponte se 
in mortem tradidit, ac redemit Ecclesiam suam, offen- 
sique Patris iram avertit a nobis, eique nos reconciliavit, 
ut per gratiam fidei justificati et a tyrannide liberati, 
inseramur Ecclesia, et in Ecclesia communione perseve- 
rantes, post hanc vitam consequamur regnum celorum.” 

Erasmus then answers his own question as 
follows : — 

“ Optimi Maximique Jovis interpres ac filius, serva- 


tor, Rex, juxta vatum responsaf ex Olympo devolavit in 
terras, et hominis assumpta figura, sese pro salute Rei- 
public sponte devovit Diis Manibus, atque ita concionem, 
sive civitatem, sive Rempublicam suam asseruit in liber- 
tatem, ac Jovis Optimi Maximi vibratum in nostra capita 
fulmen restinxit, nosque cum illo redegit in gratiam, ut 
persuasionis munificentia ad innocentiam reparati, et a 
sycophante dominatu manumissi, cooptemur in civitatem, 
et in Reipublice societate perseverantes, quum fata nos 
evocarint ex hac vita, in Deorum immortalium co: 
rerum summa potiamur.” 


In his Erasmus cuts the 
ground from under his opponents in the following 
manner : — 

“Nec videbitur ullius sermo venustus, qui non congruit 
persone, nec rebus est accommodatus, monstrosus etiam 
qui res pietatis tractat verbis impiorum, quique materiam 
Christianam Paganicis nugis contaminat. Quod si quid 
hic venie datur adolescentiw#, ne sibi sumat idem juris 
wtas provectior. Qui sic est Ciceronianus, ut parum sit 
Christianus, is ne Ciceronianus quidem est, quod non dicit 
apte, non penitus intelligit ea de quibus loquitur, non af- 
ficitur his ex animo de quibus verba facit. Postremo 
non eodem ornatu tractat res sum professionis, quibus 
Cicero tractavit argumenta suorum temporum.” 


There was an affectation of a different kind 
which prevailed in the Universities thirty years 
ago, and, for aught I know, may do so still The 
young writers forgot that there is no language 
which consists entirely of its own isms; and that 
plum-pudding is not a congeries of the little fruits 
from which it takes its name. They tried to write 
a Latin consisting of nothing but Latinisms. It 
was said that Vathek was detected as not the 
work of a Frenchman, by the excessive purity 
of its French. No such thing: it was detected 
by its redundance of Gallicisms. The amateur 
carpenter always uses too much glue. 

Many years ago, a friend of mine, then an old 
man, told me that he was accustomed in his youth 
to play the following trick upon great scholars. 
He found a few consecutive sentences in Cicero, 
for which no one need look long, in which the 
idioms are all as much English as Latin, and the 
words run very nearly in the same order in both 
languages. ‘These he translated into English, and 
showed the whole to the scholar, representing the 
Latin as his own rendering of the English. “Oh! 
my dear friend,” the scholar would say, “ this is 
not Latin! this is English rendered word by 
word; nothing can be more bald!” My friend 
would then humbly request his victim to mend it, 
which would be done on the spot; so that 
amended Sanscrit, or whatever it ought to 
called, would have been fit to go into a prize 
essay at Oxford or Cambridge. Cicero was then 
produced, and the poor scholar was brought to a 
sense of his situation. Query, whether it would 
not be a good thing to found prizes in the Uni- 
versities fur the best essays which, being very near 
to English, should be written in defensible Latin. 

A. Ds Morean. 
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Miner Hotes. 


Pennsylvania and the Acadian Exiles.—In the 
edition of Longfellow’s Evangeline, published in 
London in 1853, a note is introduced in which it 
is alleged that after the landing of anumber of the 
French neutrals in Philadelphia, “ the govern- 
ment of the colony, to relieve itself of the charge 
such a company of miserable wretches would re- 
quire to maintain them, proposed to sell them 
with their own consent.” 

William B. Reed, Esq., of this city, now the 
Minister of the United States in China, in an 
essay upon “ The French Neutrals in Pennsyl- 
vania,” published by the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania in their late volume of Contributions 
to American History, disproves this statement in 
the fullest manner, showing that these exiles were 
treated with great kindness in Philadelphia, al- 
though there were prejudices against them, both 
as Frenchmen and Roman Catholics, in the minds 
of many, and that their support cost the province | 
a sum equal to 7000/. Pennsylvanian currency, 
equal to more than 18,000 dollars of our —_— 
currency. NEDA. 


Philadelphia. 


Kilkenny Theatre. —1 think the following will | 
be worth a place in “ N. & Q.” 


“KILKENNY THEATRE ROYAL. 
(The last night, because the company go to-morrow 
to Waterford.) 
On Saturday, May 14, 1793. 
Will be performed, by command of several respectable 
ple in this learned metropolis, for the benefit of Mr. | 
earns, 


THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET. 

Originally written and composed by the celebrated Dan. | 
Hayes, of Limerick, and inserted in Shakspeare’s works, | 

Hamlet vy Mr. Kearns (being his first appearance in that | 
character), who, between the acts, will perform several 
solos on the patent bagpipes, which play two tunes at 
the same time. 

Ophelia by Mrs. Prior, who will introduce several favourite | 
airs in character, particularly the “ Lass of Richmond 
Hill,” and “We'll all be unhappy together,” from the 
Rey. Mr. Dibdin’s Oddities. 

The parts of the Queen and King, hy the direction of the 
Rev. Father O’Callaghan, will be omitted, as too im- 
moral for any stage. 

Polonius, the comical politician, by a young gentleman, 
being his first appearance in public. 

The Ghost, the Gravedigger, and Laertes by Mr. Simpson, 
the great London comedian. 

he characters to be dressed in Roman shapes. 

To which will be added, an Interlude, in which will be 
introduced several sleight of hand tricks, by the cele- 
brated surveyor Hurt. 

The whole to conclude with the farce of 


MAHOMET THE IMPOSTER. 
Mahomet by Mr. Kearns. 
Tickets to be had of Mr. Kearns, at the sign of the Goat’s 
Beard in Castle-street. 
e*» The value of the tickets, as usual, will be taken (if 
required) in candles, soap, butter, cheese, &c., as Mr. 


nas Hg wishes, in every particular, to accommodate the 

public. 

N.B. No person whatsoever will be admitted into the 
boxes without shoes or stockings.” SR 


Corpus Christi, or Féte-Dieu.—To trace the 
origin of the Féte-Dieu we have to go back to the 
Middle Ages, and from what is published on the 
subject* we find that its birthplace is Liége, and 
gather the following incidents respecting it. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century a 
nun of the convent at Cornillon, Julienne by 
name, saw one night the moon in her brightest 
colours, and divided in the middle by a black 
line. Not being able to solve this mystery, and 
having consulted other nuns and monksgwithout 
being the wiser for it, she at last had a special re- 
velation to this effect. A voice from heaven told 
her — 

“ That the militant Church was prefigured by the moon ; 
that the black line obscuring her brightness in part, sig- 
nified that there was another holy fete wanting in the 
Church; that God wished to have it instituted; that 
this féte was the most august and most holy sacrament 
of the altar; that Maundy Thursday was to be destined 
for its celebration, but on account of so many different 
solemnities celebrated on that day, another day ought to 
be substituted and observed by all Christendom, and that 
for three reasons. First, because the belief in divine 
mysteries, which might diminish in after ages, should be 
confirmed ; secondly, that those who love and seek the 
truth might be instructed the more, and gather strength 
to advance in the way of virtue; thirdly, that the irre- 
verence and impiety which were daily committed against 
the majesty of this sacrament might be amended and ex- 


| piated by a profound and sincere adoration.” 


It was not until the year 1241 that this féte 
was celebrated for the first time at Liége by the 
Canons of St. Martin; and Urban IV., by his 
papal authority [between 1262 and 1264], pub- 
lished a bull in favour of it, making it at the same 
time incumbent on all churches to celebrate it 
solemnly, and granting one hundred days’ indul- 
gence to all who take part in the services of the 
day. Jutius Kessier. 

Birmingham. 


Queries. 
GWILLIM's “HERALDRY.” 


The original MS. of this work is said to have 
been deposited in the library of the Earl of Car- 
lisle at Naworth, but I have a memorandum that, 
about the year 1833, it was in the bands of the 
late Thomas Rodd, bookseller. The first edition 
was in 1610 (not 1611, as stated by Moule), and 
there were subsequent editions in 1632, 1638, 1660, 
1679, and 1724. Gwillim having died in 1621, had 
not the supervision of any edition after the first, but 


* Histoire de U Institution de la Féte- Dieu, par le R. P. 
Rertholet, Lidge, 1846, ay 
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the second edition (1632) is professedly said to 
have been “ corrected and much enlarged by the 
author himselfe in his lifetime.” 
fourth edition was printed, to which was added 
“about 300 new coats and bearings of eminent 
families, never before inserted,” which were col- 
lected by Francis Nower, herald-painter. ‘“ This 
edition,” says Moule, “had scarcely been issued, 
when the Restoration brought Heraldry into more 
request, and rendered a selection of the examples, 
upon the rise of a new party, necessary, to obtain a 
sale.” Tt was accor wt reprinted, with the 
following alteration in the title: “Since the im- 

rinting of this last edition many offensive coats 
Po the Loyal Party) are exploded; with a supply 
of his Majesties Friends ;” and the volume thus 
amended was dedicated to King Charles II. A 
new address was prefixed by R. B. (Richard 
Blome), which is worth transcribing, from its 
singularity : — 

“ To the most concerned, the Nobility and Gentry. 
“My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ This inestimable piece of Heraldry, that has past four 
impressions with much approbation, had the unhappy 
fate in the last to have a blot in its escocheon, viz. the 
insertion of Oliver's Creatures, which as no merit could 
enter them in such a regiment but usurpation, so we 
have in this fifth impression exploded them, and incerted 
the Persons, Titles, and Dignities of such as his Majesty 
(since his blessed Restauration) conferred Honour upon, so 
that the corn may be intire, of one sheaf, and the grapes 
of one vine. — 


It is evident from this statement that the later 
editions of 1679 and 1724 are the sixth and 
seventh, although they are called on their respec- 
tive title-pages the fifth and sixth. Neither of 
the editions of 1660 are in the library of the 
British Museum, and I therefore have been un- 
able to compare them together; but perhaps some 
of the correspondents of “N. & Q.,” who have 
the means of doing so, would take this trouble, 
and state how many of the 300 coats of Oliver's 
edition were omitted in Charles's. If the number 
is not great, it might be desirable to have a list of 
the names communicated. F. Mappen. 


Minor Queries. 

Rysheton.— Some time after I had succeeded 
to the rectory of Raskington First Mediety, I 
found that it was subject to an annual fee-farm 
rent of forty shillings. Wishing to ascertain 
whence this arose, I consulted a friend, whose 
name often appears in your pages, who happened 
at the time to be employed in the Augmentation 
Office. He said that he probably might find 
something about it in the Records there, and re- 
nme me to call there in a day or two. When 


called he told me that he had been unsuccessful 
in the search, although he had found three or 


| 


four entries relating to Ruskington. “ But,” said 
he, “we often find that parties interested have 


In 1660 the | quicker eyes that we; search for yourself.” I did 


so, and after spending some time I had the satis- 
faction of ferreting out the following entry :— 


“Com. Lincoln. “ Parcell Possession 

Nuper Priorat 

de Worksop. 
“ Annual pension exeund de Rectoria de Riskington 
al* Rusherton in dicta com. solvend. ad fest. Stt + 40s. 
Mich* Arch, tante per ann. - - 

“T have made this Particular by virtue of an act of 
Parliament of March, 1649, for the sale of Fee Farm 
Rents belonging to the late Queen and Prince. 
hn Ex‘ per Thom. Palgrave, Auditor.”— Memb, 17. No. 
I have lately found the following in the list of 
the possessions of Worksop Priory, Valor Ecclesi- 
asticus, vol. v. p. 175. :— 

“ Lincoln Comitatus. 

Rysheton. 
“A pension there by year = - - 


I believe this to be the F germ in question, as 
“Rysheton” does not differ much from “Rush- 
erton.” Is my belief correct? or was any other 
place known by the name of Rysheton? And can 
any of your readers inform me by whom this pen- 
sion, luckily a money payment, was given to the 
Priory of Worksop ? Tue Rector. 


- xis.” 


Tom Davies. — Many years ago I read a thea- 
trical poem, of which I remember only four lines, 
describing the ghost of Tom Davies, which appears 
to some actor or manager : — 

“ Not like that Davies, who, in youthful day, 

Flamed in the stage’s front and gave the play; 
But shy and shambling as he wont to meet 
A penny customer in Russell Street.” 

This must have been written after Davies was 
dead, and before he was forgotten. He died in 
1785. I shall be obliged if any one can tell me 
the title of the work. It is an octavo pamphlet of 
about fifty pages. 

In La Nouvelle Biographie Générale, xiii. 247., 
art. Davies, it is said : — 

“Une satire décochée contre lui, a [occasion de son 

iage avec une honnéte femme, par Churchill, lui fit en- 
core déserter la scéne et reprendre en 1762 son état de 
libraire.” 

I have not seen this elsewhere. Had the French 
biographer any authority for it, or is it an ——_ 
blunder ? H. 

U. U. Club. 


Wax-work at Westminster Abbey. — Can any of 
your readers inform me of the period when wax 
figures of departed greatness were first exhibited 
in Westminster Abbey ? 

From a passage in a rhyming account of the 
tombs there, in The Mysteries of Love and Elo- 
quence (8vo0., Lond. 1658, p, 88.), it would appear 
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that, at that time, the following were the waxen 
figures exhibited in the Presses :— 
“ Henry the Seventh and his fair Queen, 
Edward the First and his Queen ; 
Henry the Fifth here stands upright, 
And his fair Queen was this Queen, 
“ The noble prince, Prince Henry, 
King James’s eldest son; 
King James, Queen Anne, Queen Elizabeth, 
And so this Chapel ’s done.” 

Peacham, in his Worth of a Penny, enumerat- 
ing what the simple worth of a penny will effect, 
says, — 

“For a penny you may hear a most eloquent oration 
upon our English kings and queens, if, keeping your 
hands off, you seriously listen to him who keeps the 
monuments at Westminster.” 

I suspect that the exhibition of these figures 
originated in the preservation of the carved figures 
carried in state at the funerals of the respective 
royal fumilies. 


Mixture of the Chalice in the Office for Holy 
Communion. — Are there any known churches in | 
England where this ancient custom has been | 
handed down from early times ? O. S. | 


Women in Parliament. — Have women ever sat 
and voted in parliament, either in the House of 
Lords or the House of Commons? If so, under 
what circumstances ? J.C. W. 


“ Lot-Mead.” — John Aubrey, speaking of the 
parish of Wanborough, says: — 

“ Here is a Lott-Mead, celebrated yearly with great 
ceremony. The Lord weareth a garland of flowers; the 
mowers have a pound of beef and a head of garlick every 
man... with many other old customs still retayned.” 


Lot-mead is a common name for a field in man 
Wiltshire parishes; but I do not find in Brand, 
or other books of that sort, any account of the 
custom here alluded to. J. 


Mr. Thomas Cary, a Poet of Note. —What is 
known of this poet, and was he connected with 
the Falkland family? He is thus noticed by 
Izaak Walton in his MS. collections for a life of 
the memorable John Hales of Eton, preserved 
among the Fulman MSS. in Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford : — 


“ Then was told this by Mr. Anthony Faringdon, and 
have heard it discourst by others, that Mr. Thomas Cary, 
a poet of note, and a great libertine in his life and talke, 
and one that had in his youth bein acquainted with Mr. 
Ha., sent for Mr. Hales to come to him in a dan us 
fit of sickness, and desired his advice and absolution, 
which Mr. Hales, upon a promise of amendment, gave 
him, (this was I think in the country). But Mr. Cary 
came to London, fell to his own company, and into a more 
visable scandalous life, and especially in his discourse, 
and be (being?) taken very sick, that which proved his 
last, and being much trowbled in mind, procured Mr. Ha. 


to come to 


in this his sickness and agony of minde, 


desyring earnestly, after a confession of many of his sins, 
to a his prayers and his absolution. Mr. Ha. told 
him he shood have his prayers, but wood by noe meanes 
give him then either the sacrament or absolution.” 

J. YEowett, 


Stage-Coaches termed “ Machines ;” “ Bathing- 
Machines.” — When was the name machine first 
applied to stage-coaches? and when did it be- 
come disused? We constantly meet with it in 
newspaper advertisements of the last century. It 
is curious that, although the word, as applied toa 
public carriage, is quite obsolete, the horses used 
in stage-coaches and omnibuses are, at the present 
day, always known as machiners. The word 
“ bathing-machine” must surely have reference 
to the once familiar name for a public carriage ; 
bathing-machine, guasi bathing-coach—not appa- 
ratus or machinery constructed for bathers. 

JAYDEB. 


Church of St. Oswald, Grasmere.—On a re- 
cent tour to the lakes of Westmoreland, curiosity 
led me, and certain friends of mine, to the pic- 
turesque churchyard of St. Oswald, Grasmere, 
where lie in sacred repose the mortal remains of 
William Wordsworth. Our curiosity extended, 
of course, to the church itself, — an object of pe- 
culiar interest to all who loved the poet. On in- 
quiring of the obliging official (who has the keys 
of the church, and who gave us much pleasing 
information about the inscriptions therein on the 
several tablets), we were told that no record ex- 
isted of the antiquity of the building. It was 
supposed to have been built “ about 1000 years 
ago.” Can any of your antiquarian readers set 
this interesting question at rest, by naming the 
precise year in which the first stone was laid ? 

Kipp. 


Ancient Jewish Coins.— Will some competent 
man say when these were first coined? C. M.A. 


George Henderson, §c.—T wo individuals of the 
respective names of George and John Henderson 
were farmers at Dirrington and Kippetlaws, in 
the parish of Lonformacus, in Lammermoor, 
during the early years of the last century, being 
tenants of the Trotters of Cattleshiel. Could any 
of the readers of “N, & Q.” give any account of 
the descendants of the above-mentioned George 
Henderson ? Of the descendants of his brother 
John, I am already well acquainted down to the 
present time. Of the father of the above indivi- 
duals, whose name is supposed to have been 
Thomas, I should like to know something also, 
especially his age, and the date of his decease. It 
is traditional that he was the writer of the old 
Scottish song of “Muirland Willie.” It is also 
conjectured that George and John Henderson 
were natives of the neighbouring parish of Gordon. 
Where did the family come from to that parish ? 
There are still several persons of the name living 
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in that parish, but whether in any way related to 
those I have mentioned I do not know. 
MENYANTHES. 


Translation of the Odyssey. —In A Winter in 
the Azores, &c., by Joseph Bullar, M.D., and 
Henry Bullar, of Lincoln’s Inn, 1841, vol. ii. ch. 
vii. p. 80., is a specimen, in English heroic coup- 
lets, of a passage in the 4th book of the Otlyssey: 
it is called “ MS. Transl.” 

1. Has any other portion of the same version 
been published ? 

2. Was the translation of the Jliad, published 
at the late Mr. Pickering’s, by the same gentle- 
man ? 

3. And was not that version of the Iliad in 
English hexameters, and priced 2s. 6d. as ry 


Benjamin Martin. — In the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for August, 1785 (vol. lv.), is an engraved 
portrait of this voluminous scientific writer, and 
on the opposite page the following note :— 

“ The original picture will be given by its present pos- 
sessor to the curators of any public repository who may 
think it worth preserving. — Eprr.” 

The writer would be glad to receive any in- 
formation respecting the whereabouts of this ori- 
ginal. W. G. Arkinson. 


Great Seal Patent Office, 
25. Southampton Buildings. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Tradesmen's Tokens.—I1s there any published 
account of the tradesmen’s tokens of the earl 
part of this century, and of the last ? H. J. 

[The following works may be consulted : — Representa- 
tion of all the Provincial Copper Coins and Tokens of Trade 
on Copper, which were circulated between 1787 and 1801. 
By Charles Pye. Second edition. 4to.—Arrangement of 
Provincial Coins, Tokens, and Medalets, issued in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies. By James Conder, 
8vo. 1799.—A Catalogue of the Provincial Copper Coins, 
Tokens, Tickets, and Medalets, issued in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Colonies, during the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries, arranged according to Counties, &c. De- 
scribed from the originals in the collection of Sir George 
Onetayate Bart., by Thomas Sharp. 4to. 1834. Privately 
printed. 

Jewish Millenary Period. — Who is the author 
that particularly points out the termination of the 
6000th year of world, which Mr. Clinton is 
said to have done in his great work on Chrono- 
logy? The Rev. E. B. Elliott, in his Hore Apo- 
calyptice, refers his readers to Mr. Clinton's third 
volume of his work. I have purchased it accord- 
ingly for about thirty shillings (the edition of 1851, 
being his second edition) and cannot find it. Is 
there another edition ? Inquiger. 


The above reference in Elliott’s Hore Apocalyptice is 
y wrong. Instead of the third it should have 


been the first volume of Clinton's Fasti Hellenici, where, 
in Appendix V. (“Scripture Chronology ”), pp. 283—329. 
inclusive, our correspondent will find all the information 
he desires. } 


Eve.—The name of the first woman bei 
Chavah in Hebrew, why is she called Eve in our 
English Bibles ? M. E. 

Philadelphia, 


[Eve was so called by Adam, because she was the 
mother of all living. In this case the word would 
perly belong to the Hebrew 7M, Aaiah. The Hebrew 
name is 71)M, havah or chavah, which comes from the root 
MN, to live, which root is synonymous with AN; it 
therefore signifies life. In the Septuagint, Zve, in Gen, 
iii. 20., is rendered Ze», life, which is the true rendering; 
but in Gen, iv. 1. it is rendered Evavy, Euan or Evan, and 
hence Eve. Vide Ogilvie’s Jmp. Dict. ] 


Quare, the Watchmaker. — At what period did 
Quare, the inventor of the sopenter watch, flou- 
rish? Quere, ¢emp. Charles I. G. 


{ Mr. Quare’s fame, as inventor of the repeater watch, 
became known towards the latter end of the reign of 
James II., about the time when Mr. Barlow endeavoured 
to obtain his patent. A watch of the invention of each 
was brought before James II. and his council. The king, 
after a trial of both specimens, gave the preference to that 
of Mr. Quare, which was notified in the Gazette. See Dr. 
Derham’s Artificial Clock Maker, edit. 1700, p. 99.] 


“ Amphitryon.” — Why is the entertainer of 
guests called their Amphitryon ? S. Foxant. 


[Since the appearance of Moliere’s play of Amphit 
in which Sosie says, “ Le véritable Amphitryon est ?Am- 
phitryon ot l’on dine,” the saying has become proverbial, 
and the proper name Amphitryon has consequently been 
very generally applied to a host. ] 


Replies. 
ARTHUR MOORE AND THE MOORES. 
(1* S. xi. 157., &e.) 


Two or three years since some gossiping articles 
appeared in “* N. & Q.” about these Moores. Still 
there are circumstances which require explana- 
tion. Wm. Smythe, the grandfather of Pope’s 
James Moore [Smythe] — Mr. Carrutners (1* 
S. x. 238.) says “maternal uncle,” but that is a 
mistake — was Paymaster of the Band of Gentle- 
men Pensioners ; and the following notice appeared 
in the Historical Register for 1718 : — 

“ May 24. William Smythe, Arthur Moor, and Thomas 
Moor, Esqrs. made joint paymasters to the Board of Pen- 
sioners, 

The Christian name of Thomas I believe to have 
been a mistake, and that the following announce- 
ment from the Weekly Journal of 5 une 14-21, 
1718, is both more full and more correct : — 

“A reversionary grant has passed the seals for James 
and Arthur Moore, Grandsons of William Smythe of De- 
vonshire Street, Esq. sons of Moore of 
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Fetcham in the County of Surrey, Esq.), to be receivers 
and paymasters of the band of pensioners successively or 
daring the life of the survivor after their grandfather.” 


The grandfather Smythe died between Decem- 
ber 19, 1720, when his will is dated, and January 
13, 1720-1, when it was proved (1" S. xi.) ; and 
under the head of December, 1720, the “ chroni- 
cle” attached to the Historical Register announces 

“James Moore and Arthur Moore, Junr., Esqrs. ap- 

nted to be Receivers-General and Paymasters of the 

tlemen Pensioners.” 

At that time, and long after I believe, these offi- 
ces were sold for the benefit of the captain of the 
pensioners, and all who held commissions were 

tected from arrest. The Moores were wealthy 

ple; but the father, Arthur, had been for years 
involved in litigation ; and in his will, dated No- 
vember 6, 1729, and proved May 30, 1730, he 

aks of the prosecutions and persecutions which 
he had suffered in the faithful discharge of his 
duty to the public, and of a consequent possibility 
that his personal estate may be insufficient to de- 
fray his pecuniary bequests. Had the desire to 
secure this office, jointly, any reference to the 
protection they offered, or to the litigation which 
might reach the sons in case of the father’s death? 
I merely ask the question that others may consi- 
der and perhaps answer : my purpose is to record 
the fact. 

Another little incident in connexion with James 
Moore may perhaps help to strengthen the con- 
clusion, —about which indeed there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt, —the date of the publication of The 
Dunciad. Smythe, the grandfather, by his will, 
directed his executors to invest his personal estate 
in land, which he bequeathed to James Moore on 
condition that he took the name of Smythe. It 
was not, however, until the 2nd of George II. — 
between June, 1728, and June, 1729—that an 
act was passed “to enable James Moore and his 
issue to take the surname of Smythe, according to 
the will of Wm. Smythe, Esq.” No wonder 
therefore when The Dunciad was published in 
May, Pope “call’d the phantom M——.” The 
sting, however, was taken out of the satire by 
Act of Parliament, passed probably the very 
next month. Out then came the Key to the Dun- 
ciad, which obligingly informed the curious that 
M. or More was “James Moore Smyth.” This 
a to me good circumstantial evidence that 

Dunciad was published just before, and The 
Key just after, June, 1728 ; the latter has 1728 in 
the title-page. 

While I am writing on this subject, I submit 
for consideration, that we are so much indebted 
to “ N. & Q.” for information respecting The Dun- 
ciad that we may reasonably hope for a little re- 
specting the Key to the Dunciad. Yt has struck 
me that this was another of Pope’s mystifica- 


tions, like the evelt Key to the Lock. Curll 


was but the tool on this as on so many other occa- 
sions. The Key was an impertinence for which 
Pope was not responsible; and yet it enabled him 
to give names, where only initials appeared in the 
poem; to say bitter things, truths or untruths, 
which as a gentleman he dared not have hazarded; 
and to make, with affected simplicity, statements 
tending directly to prejudice those whom he con- 
sidered his enemies. It would be idle to suppose 
that Blackmore had anything to do with the work : 
yet what motive had Curl for making him ridi- 
culous by affixing his name to it? Pope = . 
A. 


TOBACCO-SMOKING BEFORE THE BIRTH OF 
MOHAMMED. 


(2™ §. v. 453.) 


This apocryphal assertion insinuated by Ewlia 
Effendi, as quoted by J. P., was noticed by a 
writer in the Quarterly Review for 1828, vol. 
xxxviii. p. 203., with the following observations :— 

“The translator conjectures upon this [the discovery 
of a tobacco-pipe amongst the stones of a mausoleum a 
thousand years old] that smoking having at first been 
prohibited to the Mohammedans as an innovation, and 
contrary to the principle of their law, the pipe had pro- 
bably been inserted in the wall by some lover of tobacco, in 
order to furnish an argument for the antiquity of the cus- 
tom, and therefore of its lawfulness. The probability of this 
conjecture depends upon the circumstances of the alleged 
discovery, and of these Ewlia has said nothing; the fact, 
however, is worthy of notice, though, even if there were 
no deception in it, it stands singly and unsupported.” 


It is certain that the Turks were taught to 
smoke tobacco by English traders, about the year 
1605,—according to Sandys in 1610; and they 
were supplied with the British weed long before 
they began to grow it. In the Atheneum (Aug. 
1, 1857), I published an article entitled History 
and Mystery of Tobacco, in which all the disputed 
points relating to the history of the Herba rizosa 
are examined at large. 

The Wahabytic prohibition of smoking noticed 
by Mr. Bucxton (ubi supra), as founded on the 
text of the Koran, forbidding “ wine — inebriating 
liquors,” is but one of the very many instances of 
forced interpretations when men desire to make 
out a case for or against. Excepting the sym- 
— betrayed by the beginner, smoking tobacco 

as just the reverse effect to inebriation. If 
smoking promotes thirst in certain temperaments, 
it actually tends to prevent intoxication by coun- 
teracting the stimulus of “inebriating liquors.” 
Whilst to the mere amateur puffer of pipe or 
cigar, smoking is often the handmaid of drunken- 
ness—by promoting thirst—it is, on the other 
hand, very difficult to intoxicate an inveterate 
smoker, “ He drinks you with facility your Dane 
dead drunk,” &c, Anprew Sremmetz. 
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HOLLINGSWORTH'S ANGLO-SAXON POEMS. 
(2™ S. v. 467.) 


In answer to the Query of Mr. Severty, as to 
whether the poems of Hollingsworth are in the 
old alliterative Beowulf style, or in modern 
metre with rhyme, permit me to say that this 

t has left many original works. One of these 
is a complete dramatic poem in blank verse, 
varied by modern metres with rhyme; and others, 
translations of celebrated passages from the prin- 
cipal British poets. Amongst the latter he has 
brought before us Shakspeare’s Richard solilo- 


quising, — 
“ Now is the winter of our discontent ;” 


Milton’s Satan scoffing, — 
“Ts this the region, this the soil ;” 


and Byron sighing his “ Fare thee well” in the 
language of the Venerable Bede and Alfred the 
reat 
Of these very singular MSS., which show the 
peculiar learning and genius of Hollingsworth, I 
can give but a very imperfect idea by submitting 
the following two short original pieces. They are 
the first that have as yet been made public, and 
should you be able to find room for them in your 
valuable periodical, they will probably interest 
some of your numerous Anglo-Saxon readers, 
Grorce Sexton, 
Editor of Hollingsworth’s Works. 


“T6 pém Rén-GAste. 


Ut ofsiwle in grunde, 
bam wisan gel is, 
Ana Gast on still re stunde 
Ymb sum bet’re lif pe pis. 


Ac meg his rina reccan? 
Hwa his heolster-sprece ? 
bedm he syIS bam wreccan :— 
ine ponn’ on tweon for-lét. 


by®d be cilde 
be wiss or-feorme sécS :— 
Grimman men pe leofa® wilde, 
Ymbe God and Heofen recd ;— 


Rana®d him he4h-pungen-fge, 
he get on hedpe lid, 
mbe pe winnan miége ;— 
Rinc pe he té bednne byd. 


“ Dedr ys lif; and 
Manne ferh — un-weorde ! — 
Earm and and deorc ! 
“ Hwanon com ic ? Batiey fare ? 
Dysig bonne! Dy 
Hwa, Gast, ah ba 
Rihte lareS bitan pa? 


Heofen-weard ic wende 
ponn’, me pinc®, ic hyr’ sagan : 

Geondan ys pet dedre land ! 
“Uppe! Tec men and on-drSa 
he seo his lytelnyss’; — 
ile-hwit sw4 bearn ge-weorSe ; 
Engel » and God-gewis ! had 


“ For-Hw¥ Swincestr pt? 


“ Hit swigung ys. Get swincende ic rece, 
Wid dimmum leohte, wisan dyrnan stef ; 
And dna, blac, mid Nihte Grimmum, weecce : 

ba still’ ys eall swa greef. 


“ Hwy swine’? Hit nys for and dre, 
ic of-gife eall swa oNrum 
at pet com : purh world ne ne wear’ ic mare, — 
purh world, naht nzfre les 


“ Her scdlu ys: 4 bliSe gréne: 
aer mot se besta begen sélost buan ; 
im eall ys swétost, feegrost per, ic wéne; 
Ne naht ma dyrne rain. 


len-deg swinc-full ys: get fint man reste 
weorc wel dén ys; pam hed swétost byd 
worhte mést, and Hearran willan léste ; 
peah plega wére 
“ Hér eom ic scealc ;— wes hider send on wrend’ ; 
And glenge pees Hlifordes deéran gim : 
Ic swinc’ et, ba he pone wille weran, 
Ne ne fal ne dim.”’ 


BOOKSELLERS’ SIGNS. 
(2° S. v. 130, 346. 466.) 
« * oe Bible,” in Gracechurch Street, John Marshall, 


70 

= The Bible,” in Newgate Street, over against Blue 
Coat Hospital Gate, William and Joseph Marshall, circa 
1700. (Sol Temple. 

“The Elephant and Castle,” without Temple Bar, 
Francis Smith, 1672. (Bunyan’s Justification.) 

“ The Hand and — on London Bridge, Eliz. Smith, 
1691. (Sol Temple.) 

“ The Three Bibles,” on London Bridge, T. Passinger, 
1684. (Destruction of Troy.) 

“ The Three Bibles,” ditto, E. Tracy, 1700. 

“ The Talbots,” Paternoster Row, Thomas Man, 1593. 
(Udall On Lamentations.) 

“The Three Flower-de-Luces,” in Little Britain, George 
Sawbridge, 1703. 

“The Dolphin and Crown,” west end of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, Richard Wellington, 1703. (Cocker’s 
Decimal Arithmetick.) 


“ The Tygre’s Head,” used by Barker, was very 
singular. He called it in print “The Tygre’s 
Head ;’ ” but numerous cuts in which he pictures 
it, always represent a boar's head and tusks, with 
a coronet. 


“ The Red Lyon,” in pater Row, Bettesworth and 
Hitch, 1700 
“ The Sun and Bible,” in Amen Corner, R. Ware, 1700. 
ne The Looking-glass,” on London Bridge, J. Hodges, 
“ The Looking-glass,” ditto, E. Midwinter, about 1720. 
< The Goldene ball,” in Duck Lane, R. Boddington, 


96. 
“ The Goldene ball,” by J. Clarke, 1726, 1736. 
“The Three Pigeons,” Royal Exchange, B. Aylmer, 


1688. 

“ The Golden Lion,” St. Paul’s Churchyard, J. Robin- 
son, 1682, 1715. 

“ The Crosse-Keyes,” Paul’s gate, R. Thrale, 1658. 

“ The Bible and Crown,” in ye Street, near the 


Stocks Market, E. Parker, 1704—1710. 
“ The Black Boy,” middle of London Bridge, J. Back, 


1694. 
“ The Black Raven,” Poultry, J. Dunton, 1682. 
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“ The Bible,” Bedford Street, Wm. Sheares, 1642. 
“The Stationers’ Arms,” in Sweeting’s Rents, and 
Piazza, Royal Exchange, Benj. Harris, 1676, 1683. 


Pe Crown,” in Ludgate Street, Robert Horsfield, 
Bucwanan Wasupoury, M.D. 


“The Golden Boar’s head,” Gracechurch Street, B. | 


Harris, 1700. 


“ The Legg and Star,” Royal Exchange, S. Harris, 16¥1. | 


“ The Bell,” Poultry, R. Crouch, 1689, 

“ The Harrow,” Poultry, J. Harris, 1692. 

“ The Flower-de-Luce,” C, Hussey, Little Britain, 1685. 

“ The Rose and Crown,” Sweeting’s Alley, G, Larkin 

and E. Prosser, 1681, 

“ The Hand and Bible,” London Bridge, T. Taylor, 1674. 

“ The Turk’s Head,” Cornhill, R. Boulter, 1680. 

“ The Shakespeare's Head,” Strand, J. Tonson, 1711. 
Grorcr Orror. 


Permit me to add the following to the list con- 
tributed by Mr. Hacxwoop : — 


“The White Lyon,” over against the great north 
doore of Saint Paules, Francis Constable, 1616. 
* The Globe,” in Cornhill, Francis Williams, 1626. 
“ The Sunne,” in Paules Churchyard, John Partridge, 
1630. 
“The Blue-Bible,” in Green-Arbour, Michael Spark, 
Senior, 1643. 
“ The Hand and Bible,” Budge Row, neere Canning 
Street, John Pounset, 1647. 
“ The Gilt Bible,” in Queen’s-Head-Alley, Rapha Har- 
ford, 1648. 
“The Three Daggers,” near the Inner Temple-Gate, 
Francis Tyton, 1649. 
“ The Printing Press,” in Cornhill, Peter Cole, 1649. 
“ The Crown,” in Duck Lane, William Nealand, 1652. 
“The Seven Stars,” in Paul’s Churchyard, neer the 
great north-door, Richard Moon, 1655. 
“The Blew Anchor,” in Little Britain, W. Godbid, 
1659. 
“The Castle and Lion,” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Joseph Cranford, 1659. 
“ The Greyhound,” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, H. Evers- 
den, 1660. 
— King’s-head,” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, N. W., 
1660. 
The Elephant and Castle,” near Temple Bar, Francis 
Smith, 1660. 
“The Cross-keyes,” at Paul’s gate, James Thrale, 1661. 
« The Anchor,” in the lower walk of the New Exchange, 
Henry Herringman, 1662. 
“ The Turk’s Head,” in Corn Hill, Dixy Page, 1665. 
“The Black-spread-Eaglg.” in Barbican, Elizabeth 
Calvert, 1668. 
“The Flower-de-Luce,” r against St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Charles Harper, 1674. 
“ The Peacock,” over against Fetter Lane, John Amery, 
1674. 
“The Rose and Crown,” in Sweething’s Alley, Enoch 
Prosser, 1681. 
“ The Phoenix,” in St. Paul's Churchyard, Henry Mort- 
lock, 1681. 
“ The White Hart,” in Westminster Hall, Henry Mort- 
lock, 1681. 
“ The Trunck,” St. Paul's Churchyard, Caleb Swinock, 
1684. 
“ The King’s Arms,” in Little Britain, J. Nicolson, 1699, 
“ The Golden Ball,” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, T. New- 
borough, 1699. 
“ The Angel,” in Pater-Noster-Row, William Borebam, 
718 


whe Black Swan,” without Temple Bar, D. Browne, 


LATE CHANGES IMPARTIALLY EXAMINED; IN A 
LETTER FROM A SON OF CANDOR TO THE ‘ PUB- 
LIC ADVERTIZER. ALMON. 1765.” 


However widely I may differ from Mr. Smita 
(24 §. v. 240. 278. 397.), as to Lord Temple being 
the writer of the Candor pamphlets, I do not mean 
to question or controvert his theory. He is always 
ingenious, well-informed, and therefore instruct- 
ing, and I am content to read, and to profit inci- 
| dentally, though not in the least convinced, As, 
| however, the starting-point of his conjecture is, 
as I believe, the above pamphlet, to which I for- 
merly referred, I wish to say a few words, to 
show what were Almon’s assertions, and the asser- 
tions or assumptions of others, respecting the au- 
thorship, and to record my reasons for believing 
that it was not a Candor pamphlet at all. 

The “ Principles,” Almon says (Anec. ii. 46.) 
“ was written under Lord Temple's own eye, and 
the greatest part of it dictated by him.” Again 
(p. 53.) “ Lord Temple dictated, or nearly so, but 
did not write any of it himself;” and like asser- 
tions are niade by the writer of a “ Candid Re- 
futation,” one of the Rockingham party, who as- 
sumes the “ Principles” to have been published 
with my Lord *’s authority, but talks of “ the 
scribe.” It must be noticed that although Almon 
affected to know who was the writer of the 
“ Candor” pamphlets, and who was the writer or 
dictator of the “ Principles,” he nowhere, I think, 
confounds or associates them, or in any way con- 
nects them. I have, indeed, a copy of Lord 
Somers’s tract on “ Security,” &c., reprinted by 
Almon in 1771, at the end of which is announced 
“ new editions of Letter from Candor to Public 
Advertizer,’—*“ Letters on Libels and Warrants” 
— “Another Letter to Mr. Almon;” but no 
mention of the “ Principles.” The external evi- 
dence, therefore, is against this pamphlet having 
been written by “ Candor,” and the internal evi- 
dence is, I think, still more conclusive. I pre- 
sume the name was taken as a popular name, — 
a name which to a certain extent represented a 
party, by one who belonged to that party, but 
the name proves nothing as to direct connexion 
or relationship, except politically. 

This pamphlet is, as set forth in the first para- 
graph, an answer to “ Extracts of a Letter,” &c., 
and which had appeared in Public Advertizer, 
Sept. 5th, 1765, which “ Letter” was written by 
one of the Bute party, or, as they then called 
themselves, “the King’s friends,” was fierce 

ainst the late ministry, especially George Gren- 


ville and the Duke of Bedford, and talks of their 


| 
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arrogance and insufficiency. Neither was the | 


writer of the “ Letter” friendly to the new 
Ministry —the Rockinghams. He talks of the | 
king’s goodness in overlooking their fornter bad 

behaviour; and hints that Chatham may be | 
tempted to supersede them, if they do not behave 

well ; and the writer attacks Temple as dictating | 
to Chatham. 

The “ Principles” is earnest and outspoken — 
going direct to its purpose ; is written with ease 
and the facility of a practised writer, who, as 
such persons are apt to do, makes a common- | 
place or a coarse expression serve a hurried pur- 
pose. There is an occasional page or two which 
rises above the average,—as on party (p. 38.), the 
Rockingham (47, 48.); and in respect to the | 
Rockinghams, it foreshadows Chatham’s outburst 
in January. The writer sets forth Temple's known 
opinions without reserve; freely and fully de- 
nounces the misdeeds of the late ministers, but 
maintains that they were turned out on their | 
merits —their resolution not to submit to the fa- 
vourite. The writer states his dislike or suspicion 
of the new ministry — the Rockinghams — and 
says that by accepting office they have strength- 
ened the favourite, and made manifest their own 
weakness. 

The “ Principles” is a good historical docu- | 
ment, and throws a light on the motives, feelings, 
and secret springs of party and individuals, at | 
and about the close of George Grenville’s ad- 
ministration and the formation of Rockingham’s | 
ministry ; but there is no trace in it, I think, of | 
the “ Candor” pen. D.E. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Ancient Painting at Cowdry (2° S. v. 478. 533.) 
—In addition to the information furnished by 
Mr. Wm. Durrant Cooper, it may be added 
that the print was engraved by James Basire, at 
the expense of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
published June 1, 1778. A description was also 
written to accompany it, by Sir Joseph Ayloffe, 
Bart., and separately printed, 4to., 1778, pp. 20. 
In this description he repeats much of what he 
had previously stated in the Archeologia, vol. iii., 
but enters into fuller details in regard to the 
painting in question. It may also be mentioned 
that a catalogue (now scarce) of the Cowdray 
House paintings exists, thus entitled : — 

“A Catalogue of the Pictures at Cowdray-House, the 
Seat of the Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Montague, near 
Midhurst, Sussex. Portsmouth, printed by R. Carr, at 
Milton’s Head, near the Grand Magazine, 1777.” 4to. 
pp. 12, 

Dallaway, in his History of the Western Divi- 
sion of Susser, 1815, vol. i, p. 255., reprints Ay- 
loffe’s paper from the Arch@ologia, and adds | 


(p. 246.) a list of the portraits at Cowdray, with 
valuable notes by J. C. Brook, Somerset Herald. 
F. Mappen. 


Jewish Families (2 S. v. 435.) — Most of the 
families who settled originally in Spain and Por- 
tugal claimed descent from the tribe of Judah; 
those in Germany and the northern countries 


| from the tribe of Benjamin; the descendants of 


the other ten tribes not being known with any 
certainty. Since the building of the second Tem- 
ple and their dispersion, several families have at 


| different times claimed descent from the House of 


David. ‘There are many who, by their surnames 
of Levi and Cohen, show respectively their de- 
scent from the tribe of Levi and the family of 
Aaron. Cohen being the Hebrew, slightly altered, 
for Priest, all of whom were of the family of 
Aaron, 

The Rothschilds and Salomons, being of Ger- 
man descent, could probably be traced to the tribe 
of Benjamin. The Goldsmids are said to be de- 
scendants of a family of the name of “ Uri a 
Levi,” which is mentioned in an old work on 
Jewish antiquities as claiming a traditional de- 
scent from the Asmoneans or Maccabees. The 
present head of the family, Sir I. L. Goldsmid, 


| Bart., bears as his motto the passage from Exodus 


xv. 11., “ Who is like unto Thee O Lord amongst 
the mighty,” from the initial Hebrew letters of 
which the name of Maccabee has been derived. 
Should you think these few details worth in- 
serting, they may be the means of eliciting more 


| ample information on the subject ; though owing 


to the great persecutions sustained by Jews 
in all countries during the Middle Ages, and the 
frequent changes of residence which took place 
in consequence amongst them, their family re- 
cords seem to be in most cases wey imperfect. 
PHILO-J UDEUS. 


Good News for Schoolboys (2°* S. v. 493.) — 
Your correspondent, E1enty-Turer, rather mis- 
directs the gratitude of schoolboys. Roger As- 
cham had not them in his mind when he wrote the 
passage cited at p. 493. But there was a philoso- 
pher long before Roger's time who laid a solid 
foundation for the lasting thankfulness of the 
alumni of all nations. I allude to the man among 
whose pupils were Pericles, Socrates, and Euri- 
pides,— proofs in themselves that intervals of 
play and work do not make dull Jacks, —the man 
who used to say that he would rather have a grain 
of wisdom than a cart-full of gold,— and who, 
heathen as he was, had strong perceptions of the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. That 
man was Anaxagoras, not the princely gentleman 
of Argos, but the far-seeing, yet often wild and 
fanciful philosopher of Clazomene. Just before 
his death at Lampsacus, three years subsequent to 
the commencement of the great and protracted 
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struggle of the Athenians and Lacedemonians for 
ominance in Greece, 428 n.c., Anaxagoras 
was asked if he had any particular wish, as it 
should be fulfilled if he would only give it expres- 
sion. “Certainly I have,” said the kind-hearted 
old man ; “I wish to be remembered with pleasant 
feelings by all schoolboys, and I only ask that in 
memory of me, they may always have a whole 
holiday on the anniversary of my death.” And 
this was decreed accordingly; and this fine, un- 
selfish old fellow was not the mere recommender, 
but the founder of holidays for schoolboys — which 
holidays, in further commemoration of his name, 

were long known by the name of Anazagoreia. 
- Doran. 


Arms of Bertrand du Guesclin (2 S. v. 494. 
526.) — This celebrated warrior was knighted on 
April 10, 1354 (N. S.), by a nobleman of the Pays 
de Caux named Elatse du Marais, in consequence 
of his taking prisoner Hue de Caverlé or Caverley, 
who was at the time in possession of Dinan. The 
arms borne by Du Guesclin are thus described :— 

“Bertrand portait d’argent, & l’aigle de sable & deux 
tétes et éployée, becquée et membrée de gueules, tenant 
en ses serres une cotice de méme mise en bande, et bro- 
chant sur le tout; ce qui, joint & sa valeur, fit que sa 
banniére recut dans la suite le nom d’Aigle-Bretonne.” 

Bertrand's clam, or war-cry, was “ Notre-Dame- 
Guesclin.” 

I quote from M. Manet’s Histoire de la Petite- 
Bretagne, vol. ii. pp. 393. 396., and note, 129.; pp. 
394, 395., St. Malo, 1834. W. B. MacCase. 

Dinan, Cotes du Nord. 


Dr. Donne's Discovery of a Murder (2 §. v. 
68.) — The following version of this curious story 
en from a collection of anecdotes, written 
about the beginning of the last century, in Raw- 
linson MS. B. 258.) will be interesting to Mr. 
Yeowstt, in that, while it bears witness to the 
general truth of the alleged facts, it confirms his 
suspicions with regard to that part of the narra- 
tive as found related by him which ascribes the 
discovery to Dr. Donne. Dr. Airy was Provost 
of Queen's College, 1599 —1616 : — 

“Dr. Airy, Provost of Queen’s College, Oxon., goeing 
with his servant accidently throo St. Sepulchers church- 
yard in London, where the sexton was makeing a grave, 
observed a scull to move, shewed it to his servant, and 
they to the Sexton, who taking it up found a great toad 
in it, but withall observed a tenpenny nale stuck in the 
temple bane; whereupon the Dr. presently imagined the 
party to have been murthered, and asked the sexton if he 
remembered whose skull it was. He answered it was the 
skull of such a man that died suddainly, and had been 
buried 22 years before. The Dr. told him that certainly 
the man was murthered, and that it was fitting to be en- 
quired after, and so departed. The sexton, thinking 
much upon it, remembered som particular stories talked 
of at the death of the party, as that his wife, then alive 


and maried to another person, had been seen to go into 
his chamber with a naile and hammer, &c.; whereupon | 
e 


he went to a justice of peace, told him all the story. 


wife was sent for, and witnesses found that testified that 
and some other particulars; she confessed, and was 
hanged.” 


W. D. Macray. 

Aa with a Genitive of Time (2™ S. v. 493.) — 
Aid mean three prospective days, 
(Matt. xxvi. 61.; Mark xiv. 58.) Three days 
retrospectice are expressed by rpirns 
(Acts, x. 30.) Vigerus (ix. 2.1.) does not draw 
the proper distinction betwixt da and 
Sexdrov %rovs, both which he considers to mean 
“every tenth year,” and for the former quotes 
only Xiphilinus, who wrote centuries after clas- 
sical Greek had ceased to be spoken or written. 
Matthiz (583.) points out from Herodotus (ii. 4., 
ii. 37.), Plato (Leg. viii. 410.), and Aristophanes 
(Plutus, 584.) the proper use of the ordinal number 
to convey the idea of the periodic return of an 
action : — 

“ Sonst dient es bey Ordinalzahlen dazu, die Wieder- 
kehr einer Handlung nach einem bestimmten Zeitpunkte, 
oder das Deutsche aller bey Cardinalzahlen auszudriicken, 
wie 4a rpirov éreos, aller drey Jahr, tertio quoque anno.” 

The ordinal number may also be used with da 
to express afterwards, as 3’ évdexdrov treos. (Herod. 
i. 62.) T. J. Bucxton. 


Mary, Daughter of Sir Edmund Bacon (2™ S. 
v. 515.)—In reply to your correspondent’s Query, 
I beg to inform you, through my MS. Index 
Nominum, that the pedigrees of the Bacon family 
of Garboldisham, and the Wodehouse family of 
Kimberley, may seen as to the former in 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol. vii. p. 165.; but there 
two daughters only are named. And as to the 
latter, on the fly-leaf to face vol. ii. of the same 
family, p. 558. It does not appear there were 
more than two daughters; the eldest, Leticia, 
married to Armine Wodehouse, and the youngest, 
Mary, is described as single. . 

onn Nurse Cuapwicx. 

King’s Lynn. 

Print by Wieriz (2™ 8. v. 478.) —I know no- 
thing of the subject of the portrait. The meaning 
of the inscription I believe to be “God permits 
him to be king of the present (?) guild, and to 
shoot the bird with his hand.” ‘AMeds. 

Dublin. 


Dives (2™ S. v.415.)—Mr. T. asks, 
“where is Dives mentioned by an old author? 
and who first introduced the term in connexion 
with the rich man mentioned in the parable of 
Lazarus?” Dives is used as a proper name by 
Chaucer, in the Sompnoures Tale : — 

“ Lazar and Dives liveden diversely, 
And divers guerdon hadden they therby.” 
J. Sansom. 

God save King James (2™ §. v. 432.) —In the 
European Magazine for June, 1820, occurs the 
following, which no doubt refers to the song given, 
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as above, by Ds. Riwnautt, although the last 
sentence appears to confuse it with the present 
national air : — 

“This national hymn has been attributed to various 
authors and composers. By the indefatigable researches 
of Mr. Richard Clark, of the Chapel Royal, it is traced to 
the year 1607, and was written on the escape of James L. 
from the gunpowder plot on the 5th Nov. 1605. It was 
introduced at a feast on the 16th July, 1607, given by the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company to King James as a day of re- 
joicing on the king’s escape, when the gentlemen, boys, 
and others of the Chapel Royal attended in their surplices 
to sing the said God save the King, written at the request 
of the Merchant Tailors’ Company. It was revived in 
the year 1746, at the time of the Scottish rebellion, when 
the name of George was substituted for James, and it was 
harmonised for one theatre by Dr. Burney, and for the 
other by Dr. Arne.” 

Whilst on the subject, a note from Raikes’s 
Diary may be worth registering. 

“ Our National Anthem of ‘ God save the King,’ com- 
posed in the time of George [., has always been considered 
of English origin; but, on reading the amusing Memoirs 
of Madame de Crequy, it appears to have been almost a 
literal translation of the cantique which was always sung 
by the Demoiselles de St. Cyr when Louis XIV. entered 
the chapel of that establishment to hear the morning 
a The words were by M. de Brinon, and the music 

y the famous Lully. 
“Grand Dieu sauve le Roi! 
Grand Dieu venge le Roi! 
. Vive le Roi. 
 ¢Que toujours glorieux, 
Louis victorieux ! 
Voye ses ennemis 
Toujours soumis! 
Grand Dieu sauve le Roi! 
Grand Dieu venge le Roi! 
Vive le Roi!’ 

“Tt appears to have been translated and adapted to 

the house of Hanover by Handel the German composer.” 


—Diary, i, 288 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Colour of University Hoods (2™ S. v. 234. 324. 
402.)—The accounts hitherto given have all been 
very inaccurate. Surely it would be easy to ob- 
tain right descriptions from a graduate of each 
University. Every Cambridge man, for example, 
knows, what none of your correspondents have as 

et hit upon, that an M.A. of that University of 
ess than five years’ standing, wears a black silk 
hood lined with white silk, while one of more than 
five years has his hood entirely black. C. M. A. 


Mr. Jonn Riston Garstin puts the following 
question: “ What hood is used at St. Aidan's, 
Birkenhead, for the degree of B.D., which that 
college is empowered to grant?” I beg leave to 
inform Mr. Garstin that St. Aidan’s, Birken- 
head, is not empowered to grant the degree of 
B.D., nor any other degree. Nor has St. Bee's 


College the power of conferring any degree. But 
St. David's College, Cardiganshire, has; and the 
degree which it is empowered to grant is Bache- 


lor of Divinity. Wales is a distinct Principality, 

and St. David's College, being the only theological 

college in Wales connected with the Established 

Church, had a perfect right to ask the govern- 

ment to give it the power of conferring the degree 

of B.D. E. Jonzs. 
Lampeter. 


Can a Man be his own Grandfather ? (2™ S. v. 
504.)— Your correspondent W. R. M. thinks the 
case referred to by W. J. F. unprecedented. If it 
be so, the case referred to must be the same which 
came to my own knowledge about thirty yearssince, 
when a near relative, with whom I was walking, 
having exchanged some words of civility with a 
gentleman and his children, who accidentall 
crossed our path, afterwards informed me that this 
gentleman and his father had married a mother 
and daughter; and that the gentleman I had seen, 
in fact, was the husband of his own (step) grand- 
mother. I think I was told that there were chil- 
dren by both marri For obvious reasons I 
withhold the name of the parties, as well as my 
own name. Anon. 


Ghost Stories (2% §S. v. 233. 462.)—I have 
already supplied a certain amount of information 
respecting the Wynyard ghost story, which a 
pears to have been overlooked by Canpipus. In 
reply to his more recent queries, I would merely 
state that Lieut.-Gen. Wm. Wynyard, who died 
in 1789, was father of all the persons to whom he 
refers, viz. George West Wynyard of the 33rd 
regiment, Henry Wynyard of the Ist Foot guards, 
and Wm. Wynyard of the Coldstream guards. 
George West Wynyard, as I have already stated, 
had no twin-brother; but he had, — besides the 
above-mentioned, and other brothers, who sur- 
vived him, — two brothers who died between 1784 
and 1794, viz. John Otway of the 3rd guards, 
who died October 15, 1785; and Ambrose Lily, 
lieut. in the 20th regiment, who died November 
9, 1792. It was the former of these, as I have 
always understood, whose spirit is supposed to 
have appeared to him. Coenatus. 


To Kink (2™ S, v. 433.) — This is still a familiar 
word with anglers. The fishing-tackle shops sell 
a preparation to rub the lines to prevent their 
hinking. W. H. Lami. 


Miscellanecug, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

We have received Dr. Cureton’s Remains of a very 
Ancient Recension of the Four Gospels in Syriac, hitherto 
unknown in Europe, lately published by Mr. Murray. 
This beautifully printed volume contains fragments of 
the four Gospels, from a MS. procured by the late Arch- 
deacon Tattam from the monastery of St. Mary Deipara, 
in the valley of the Natron Lakes. They have been dis- 
engaged from a volume in great part of later date, with 
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which they had been bound up for the purpose of com- Year 1660,—the result of forty 
pleting the copy, themselves dating from about the mid- | 


dle (Dr. Cureton supposes) of the fourth century. From 
the great antiquity and independent character of these 
remains, they will form henceforth an important item in 
our materials for confirming or correcting the Sacred 
Text. We ought to add that they are accompanied by a 
translation. 

The two pretty volumes of The Ballads of Scotland, 
edited by W. E. Aytoun, which have just been issued by 
Messrs. Blackwood, will be regarded with unmixed satis- 


faction by thése who love these outpourings of the old | 


national feeling for their own intrinsic beauty and poetry. 
To readers of this class the work will be indeed a trea- 
sure: but to the mere antiquary, who loving “a ballad 
in print” loves it all the better for the rudeness of the 
type, the coarseness of the paper, and who does not ob- 
ject if such rudeness and coarseness extend to the lan- 
guage and incidents of the ballad itself, the collection 
will be somewhat disappointing. No such marks of an- 
tiquity will be found in the work before us. These rare 
old songs have been edited with great good taste, and all 
must be pleased with Professor Aytoun’s Introduction, 


Tus History or Ontorns, &c. 


and with the literary and historical notices which he has | 


prefixed to the various ballads. 

Those of our classical and antiquarian friends who have 
admired Mr. Ashpitel’s admirable picture of the Restora- 
tion of Ancient Rome, now exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy, will thank us for calling their attention to the 
Description and Key, showing the authorities for the various 
Restorations, which has been published by Mr. Ashpitel, 
and which proves him to be as sound an antiquarian as he 
is an accomplished draughtsman. 

It is long since we have seen a volume which more 
completely fulfilled its object than one which has just 
reached us entitled Tokens issued in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury in England, Wales, and Ireland by Corporations, 
Merchants, Tradesmen, &c., described and illustrated by 
William Boyne, F.S.A. How many thousand tokens are 
here described we will not attempt to calculate, but 576 
pages are occupied in the catalogue of them. Fifty-four 
each containing three columns, are filled with the 

ndex of Names and Places, and forty-two plates are 
employed to represent the more curious varieties. Are 
we not then justified in calling this a very complete 
book upon the subject ? 

In the very curious and valuable Catalogue of Dr. 
Bliss’s Library now selling by Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson, p. 800., is a statement to which we desire to call 
the attention of our bibliographical friends. It is no less 
than an announcement that Mr. Leigh Sotheby, the 
learned historian of the Block Books, has in so forward 
a state that in one year from this time the first or more 
volumes of it might be published, a Bibliographical Ac- 


labour devoted to 
the subject. Mr. Sotheby calculates that such account 
would extend to about twelve volumes octavo, and sug- 
gests, that some few of the booksellers interested in our 
early literature should combine to publish it. We sin- 
cerely trust they will. The work would be sure to remu- 
nerate them, and they might avoid any great risk by 
publishing it by subscription. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
12mo. 1824, Sampson Low. 


#a@ Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carré to be 
sent to Messns. Gece & Dator, Pub rs of * Notes AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, and whose name and address 
are given below. 


Asiatic Reseancars. Vols. X. XI. XIf. 8vo. Boards. 

Rernosrretive Review. Part Il. of Vol. XIV. Nov. 1826. Also Part 
1. of Vol. 2nd Series. April, 1828. 

Pexny Crctorpmom. Vol XVIII. to end, and Supplement. 2 Vols. 

Joonnat ov Rovat Society. Vol. Part Il. Vols. 
and XIV. in Parts; Vol. XV., Part IL; Vol. XVI., Part L.; 
Vol. XVIL., Part 2. ; Vol. XVIIL., Part I. to end. 

Sourney's Amavts or Gaut. Vol. 1. 12mo. Boards. 1803. 

Saaw ano Nopoen'’s Narveacirs’ Miscectany. Vols. XXIII. and 
XXIV. Royal 8vo. Boards. 

Dowsovan's Barris Vols. XI. to XVI. RoyalSvo. Boards. 

Sraven’s Awwats. Vol. [V. Folio. 

Nicaots’s Lirenany Awnrevores. Vol. V. 8vo. Boards. 1812. Also 
Vol. IIL. to end of Illustrations to ditto. 

Conrs'’s Borastcean Macazine. Vol. VI. (1832) to any period of 
Hooker's New Series. 

Extrs’s Porynestan Reszancars. Vol.I. 12mo. Cloth. 1839. 

Wacnen's Secection or Cunrovs Anricuss raom Gent.’s Mac. Vols. 
I. and II. 8vo. Boards. 1614. 

Frecorve’s Works. Vols. V. and VI. Bound. 1771. 

Wanted by Mr. Jeans, Bookseller, White Lion Street, Norwich. 


Matices to 


The length of some of the articles in the present number has compelled 
us to postpone until next week many papers of very considerable interest, 
and also many Notes ou Books, 

Tur ro rae Votome just comeneren ix at press, and will be 
ready for delivery with “ N. & Q.” of Saturday, the \7th instant. 


T. G. 8, will see that we have in some measure anticipated his article. 


_ F.C. H. four correspondent will repeat the Reply to which he alludes, 
it shall be inserted at once. 


2. For the origin of the supporters to the royal arms, see our \st 8. ii. 
221. 


Erssuno. Gray's Letters, 4c. have recently been republished in 
vols , by Messrs. Bell and Daldy. 


Notices to other correspondents in our next. 


_“ Nores ano Quenres” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowraty Paars. he subscription for Stampeo Coriss for 
Ste Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the H. 
nearly Lxonx) is lis. id., which may be paid by Post Office Order 
favour of Messas. Bett ano Dacvy, 186. Freer Sraeet, E.C.; to whom 


FORD. — The REV. 8. J. HULME, 
.A., Classical Moderator in the University 
of Oxford, late Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College, receives into his House resident Pu- " 
is, from the age of Sixteen, to prepare for r JHE 
atriculation, Scholarship, and other examin- | and 
ations. His House is healthily situated in the 
outskirts of Oxford. 


1. PARK VILLAS, 8ST. GILES'S, OXFORD. 


each for 4 Stamps. 


R. B. H. SMART continues to | ™ 
INSTRUCT CLERICAL and other 


PUPILS in ELOCUTION, to attend Classes 
for English generally, and to engage for Read- 
ings. The Introduction to Grammar on its | 


tance. 


Rhe- 


true Basis, with Relation to Logic and 
toric, price Is., of all Booksellers. 


37. Wyndham Street, Bryanstone Square, W. 


DENMAN, INTRODUCER OF 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 

&c., 20s. per Dozen, Bottles included 
WELL-EST A BLISHED 
DAILY-INCREASING 
TATION of these WINES (which greatly 
improve in bottle), renders any comment re- 
specting them unnecessary. A pint sample of 
WINE fn 
| warded Free to any Railway Station in Eng- | 

nd. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, | 
Or 
Cross Checks, Bank of London. 
Lists forwarded on application. | 


L. DENMAR 
65, Fenchurch Corner Railw. 
Place, London. = 


all Commo xtications tax Eprron should be addressed. 


BEDSTEADS.— HEAL & SON'S Show 

ms contain a large Assortment of Brass 
Bedsteads, suitable both for Home Use and for 
Red 4 


I ANDSOME BRASSand IRON 


Tropical Climates ; b Iron 

with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; 

Piain Iron Bedsteads for Servants ; every de- 

scription of Wood Bedstead that is manu- 
| factured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree 
Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted 
with Bedding and Furnitures complete, as well 
as every description of Bedroom Furniture. 


EAL & SON’S ILLUS. 

TRATED CATALOGUE, containing 

signs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as 

of 150 different Articles of Bedroom Furniture, 
sent Free by Post. 

room ure 

court Road, W. 
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